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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


_ we said last week that Mr. Churchill had 

created a wholly new situation we were not 
mistaken, though no one could have foretold that there 
would be such a revolution in events as we now sce. 
Not even Mr. Cook would venture to speak now of the 
Government as having formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee to Assist the Coalowners. On the contrary, we 
see Mr. Churchill, in effect, telling the coal-owners that 
the interests of the nation require them to be reasonable 
and to make a national settlement—the necessity of 
which has all along been assumed by the Government 
and the great majority of Englishmen—and threatening 
them with penalties if they do not consent. Now that 
Mr. Churchill has taken this cause fairly in hand the last 
thing that we need expect is that there will be stagnation. 
Everyone admits that Mr. Churchill is a “ bonny fighter.” 
It secms that his duel with Mr. Evan Williams has thrown 
him into the fighting spirit and posture. 

* * * * 

We must now look back on the incidents which have 
thus brought Mr. Churchill on to the war path. On 
Thursday, September 2nd, the Delegate Conference of 
the Miners’ Federation, upon which the Executive of the 
Federation had devolved responsibility, decided by a 

majority to authorize the Executive “ to take the 
n ary steps to submit proposals for the setting up 
of a national agreement.” The figures were, for the 
resolution 557,000, against 225,000. This decision was 


of great importance. It opened a door to negotiations 
which had never before been opened by the miners. It 
will be noted that the authority given to the Executive 
was not set about with any conditions ; hours and wages 
were not even mentioned ; the sole condition was that the 
settlement should be a national one. There we have at 
once the heart of the situation with which Mr. Churchill 
is now dealing. The resolution was, of course, a direct 
response to Mr. Churchill’s appeal to the miners to 
propose something. The Executive was very definitely 
instructed to make proposals. 
x x a * 

The next important event was that the Executive of 
the Miners’ Federation wrote to Mr. Churchill, inviting 
him to convene and attend a Conference of the owners 
and the miners. “‘ We are prepared,” wrote Mr. Cook, 
** to enter into negotiations for a new national agreement, 
with a view to a reduction in labour costs to meet the 
immediate necessities of the industry.” The phrase 
“labour costs’? must have been chosen with anxious 
consideration. It involves both wages and hours though 
neither is mentioned. At this point it remained for the 
Mining Association to make its contribution by agreeing 
to attend the proposed three-party conference. Unfor- 
tunately, the Mining Association has in a formal sense 
ceased to exist—or at least, the owners say so— 
because since the Hours Act was passed it has split 
up into its separate units, in order that the owners 
may concentrate their attention on district arrangements. 
The answer of the Mining Association, therefore, was that 
as a body it could not attend the conference, but it 
accepted the invitation to send representatives to meet 
the Coal Committee of the Cabinet. 

* * * 

This meeting took place on Monday afternoon and at 
the end of a long discussion the owners’ representatives 
promised to convey the Government’s arguments to the 
Central Committee of the Mining Association. The mect- 
ing was really a duel between Mr. Churchill, who pre- 
sided, and Mr. Evan Williams. Mr. Churchill cogently 
pointed out that the Royal Commission had expressly 
not accepted the owners’ view that the industry ought 
to revert to district agreements. And the owners, on their 
side, had accepted the principle of a national agreement 
but had subsequently gone back upon it. It may be said 
that the Hours Act implied the disappearance of a national 
agreement, but Mr. Churchill showed that the possibility 
of that argument being used had been foreseen and pro- 
vided against by the Government. When the Prime 
Minister made his first speech on the Hours Bill Ire 
stated that though the proposals for increased hours carae 
from the owners they would really satisfy the miners’ 
desire for a national settlement. 


* * * # 
On Tuesday the Central Committee of the Mining 
Association considered Mr. Churchill’s statement. A 


letter was sent to the Government saying that the 
Committee “fully endorsed the views” that had been 
expressed on their behalf by Mr. Evan Williams but 
that they agreed “in deference to the appeal by the 
[305] 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer ” to refer the matter to the 
districts. On Wednesday Mr. Churchill .sent a letter 
to Mr. Evan Williams which carefully described a possible 
framework for fitting district settlements into a national 
scheme. It was noticeable how closely the ideas 
followed those of the Coal Commission. We whole- 
heartedly support Mr. Churchill’s intentions and 
we congratulate him on the force with which he 
has presented the issue. The evidence seems to 
us conclusively to confirm his contention that the Govern- 
ment never abandoned a national settlement. Mr. 
Churchill has revealed that they relied upon certain 
assurances from the Miners’ Association on this point 
as a substitute for inserting limiting conditions in the 


Hours Bill. 
* * * * 


If we are not mistaken, Mr. Churchill in his present 
mood will apply pressure if necessary. What sort of 
pressure ? The Government could repeal the Hours 
Act, or under the special legislation with which they 
are fortified they could take over control of the mines. 
We hope and believe that no such application of force 
will be necessary. It is, as Lord Grey of Fallodon has 
pointed out in his liberal-minded way, not undesirable 
to give miners the choice between a little more work 
and a little less pay. But the national agreement is 
essential. We must not get further away than we can 
possibly help from the Coal Report, and if there can 
be a bodily return to it so much the better. The Mining 
Association cannot be allowed to lead a robust and active 
life when it can serve its own purposes, but to sham 
dead when the only prospect is that it will be required 
to place its interests below those of the naticn, 

* + . * 

The news from China is grave. British ships have 
been engaged on that classical scene of naval fighting, 
the Yangtze River. The Cantonese troops have had no 
reverse yet to their suecess in moving northward. The 
Hong Kong correspondent of the Morning Post makes 
the interesting suggestion that the Cantonese troops 
have gone so far north that they are left in the air and 
can hardly hope to return if Sun Chuan-fang applies 
himself to cutting them off. But Sun Chuan-fang may 
prefer, in the Chinese manner, suddenly to change sides. 
Much the most serious news, however, comes from the 
Yangtze River. One of Wu Pei-fu’s generals had seized 
two British merchant steamers, and gunboats went to 


release them after a prolonged effort at conciliation 
had failed. The British Minister had proposed an 


inquiry into the sinking (apparently accidental) of a 
Chinese sampan and compensation if blame could be 
attached to British action. He had even gone so far 
as to offer a deposit of money. Unfortunately, the 
rescuers had to withdraw under a_ heavy fire of field 
and machine-guns, to which they made as vigorous a 
reply as they could in the dusk. The in the 
British gunboats were three officers and four seamen 
killed. 


losses 


* * * * 


Further naval news comes from Canton where the 
so-called “ strike pickets ” that attempt to enforce the 
boycott of Hong-Kong began firing on the traflic between 
there and Shameen, the foreign settlement which is British 
property, in the mouth of the river. Last Saturday a 
party of marines landed on a wharf from which had 
come much of the firing. British gunboats have also 
fired there and the Cantonese Government has protested 
tothe Consul. On the water “ pickets ” 
as pirates. Other items of are 
that the French stocks of petroleum at Canton were 


are to be regarded 


disconnected news 


— 


seized by the strikers last week; that Chang Tso-lin’s 
naval and military forces in Manchuria have been struggl- 
ing with the Soviet forces over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway; and that Karakhan, the Soviet agent, is 
leaving China for Moscow. 

* * . * 


On Wednesday Germany was accepted as a member 
of the League and as a permanent member of the Council. 
This very important event marks the end of the period 
in which the League was open to the reproach that it 
was merely a committee of conquerors. We earnestly 
hope that Germany will prefer the great ideal to the 
small, and will play her part in the League as a nation 
intent upon obtaining peace in Europe. If so she will 
have to minimize her own immediate grievances in 
order to enjoy later the greater benefits of a settled 
peace. Meanwhile Lord Cecil’s scheme, which has 
been adopted, for inoreasing the number of non- 
permanent members of the Council from six to nine, 
and for creating within that number a semi-permanent 
class, has come in for much criticism, particularly in 
Scandinavian countries. This criticism must be treated 
with great respect, as no more sincere and wise supporters 
of the League are to be found than in Scandinavia. 

* * * * 

The general ground of the criticism is that the increased 
size of the Council will make it unwieldy and that 
fhe increase is unnecessary now that Brazil has left 
the League and Spain is at present refusing to attend 
it. Further, it is thought that the which 
are nominated as “ re-eligible ”’ may create a crisis at 
ach fresh election if the Assembly does not after all 
re-elect them. There is certainly cause for anxiety 
here, but on the whole it seems to us that Lord Cecil's 
plan was the best way out of the difliculties, and one 
can only hope that a real and growing League spirit 
will overcome each new difficully as it arises. 

* * * * 


Powers 


If we are not misled by the reports, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain seems to have delivered a rebuking homily, 
of which we greatly doubt the wisdom, to the Mandates 
Commission. 
questionnaire in respect of the B. and C. Mandates which 
apply to the Cameroons, Togoland and the former 
German Colonies in East and South West Africa and 
elsewhere. Sir Austen Chamberlain apparently regarded 
the questionnaire as so inquisitorial as to be impertinent. 
We feel sure that he would not have complained without 
-ause, but we none the less regret that he did not decide 
to overlook any minor offences. The truth is that the 
League cannot too emphatically assert its authority. 
Its failure to do so in the Saar Basin has long been a 
weak joint in its armour. Our feeling is that almost 
everything should be forgiven so long as enthusiasm 
and firmness in carrying out the proper functions of the 
League are proved. Besides, what have we to fear from 


The Commission has issued a very searching 


a searching examination of our actions? It is most 
important to set a good example to nations less 
experienced in colonial rule than we are ourselves. We 


ought to seem to court rather than to resent inquiry. 
* * * * 

The Canadian election campaign is drawing to its 
close. There is no sign that Lord Byng’s action over the 
dissolution has aroused any feeling against himself or 
the Mother Country. The old political decisions remain 


the important ones. The Eastern Maritime Provinces 


have their grievances against the rest of the Dominion. 
The Province of Quebec remains apparently solidly 
Liberal, and its French blood does not mingle with the 
mainly British blood around it, making a dilliculty 
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unknown to us at home. But Mr. Meighen has been 
unexpectedly well received there, and the Conservatives 
suddenly decided to fight for several seats. The manufac- 
turing districts incline to higher Protection and the 
agricultural exporters to Free Trade. There has been a re- 
grettable amount of personal wrangling on both sides and, 
naturally, the Customs scandals are not left alone. Mr. 
Meighen is probably the cleverest of the politicians, but it 
is highly doubtful whether he wil! get the promise of any 
support from the Progressives, and whether that party 
will regain its powerful position of holding the balance 
between the Conservatives and the Liberals. 
¥ ¥ + “ 

The Referendum in Australia is not yet complete 
when we write, but it shows so far a distinct majority 
against Mr. Bruce’s proposals for further Federal powers 
in industrial matters. There were two proposals, the 
first of which aimed at a stricter Commonwealth regulation 
of industry, and the second at giving the Commonwealth 
power to maintain essential services in any or every 
This is the fourth 


years on the increase of 


State in the event of a general strike. 
feferendum within recent 
' 


Federal powers, and in each case the voting has been 


against the inerease, though at the previous trials 


there was a progressive slackening of opposition. 
Mr. Bruce, like a good democrat, when asked for his 
opinion, said: “ The country is against me. That is 
all there is to say.’ He is content with the decision 


of the majority, unlike many so-called democrats here. 


* * * * 


We gather that Australian thought on Mr. Bruce’s 
latest proposals has been confused. Voting was com- 
pulsory, and many persons, though they voted to escape 
a penalty, hardly knew what they were voting about, 


People in this frame of mind are usually cautious ; that 


is to say, they vote against every proposed change. 
Again, the States in Australia are almost as jealous of 


the encroachments of Federal power as the States of 
Am The voting cut right 
across the ordinary party lines. The disadvantage of 
such a Referendum as has been held in Australia is that 
theissueis rather vague. If the Referendum were intro- 
duced in this country, as we hope it will be, it ought to 
apply only to Parliamentary Bills which have passed 


rica are in like circumstances. 


through all their stages. 
“ + * . 

The Trades Union Congress opened at Bournemouth 
on Monday. It had long been anticipated by trade 
unionists with excitement or dread, because it was 
expected that the whole policy of the General Strike 
would be debated and that the General Council of the 
Congress would be put upon its trial with Mr. Cook 
and others as the accusers. Quite wisely, however, 
a self-denying ordinance was gencrally accepted, and 
though there were many allusions to the Gencral’Strike 
there was no set debate. It was felt that openly- 
declared divisions would prejudice a settlement in the 


coal-fields. Mr. Pugh in his presidential address dealt 


with the strike in a _ philosophical argument. His 
theme, that the progress of Labour must be con- 
ditioned by democracy was admirable in itself. A 
regrettable thing in the address was the declaration that 
the General Strike must be retained as a recognized 
weapon of industrial struggles. 

* * * * 


It is only fair to add, however, that Mr. Pugh remarked 
that the weapon should be reserved for occasions when 


the wage-earners were having terms forced upon them 
Which had not been the subject of negotiation and 
collective agreement. On those terms the General 


Strike would not have been possible. On the other 


hand, Mr. Pugh’s contention that the General Strike 
was purely industrial does not bear examination. Nobody 
supposes for a moment that the vast majority of strikers 
had in their minds any political motive, but if they had 
won there would have been a political result none the 
less. Authority would have passed from the Government 
to a body of trade union officials. Democracy would 
have collapsed. Mr. Cramp and a few other Labour 
leaders have courageously cleared their minds of cant 
and frankly recognized this simple fact. 
* * * 

We greatly regret to record a ghastly catastrophe in 
the little Irish village of Drumecollogher, in County 
Limerick, where at least forty-eight persons were burned 
to death at a cinema performance. The building was 
evidently quite unsuitable. It was merely a large loft 
and had only one small door and a window. It is said 
that some of the films were exposed on a table and that 
there was a lighted candle near by. The door was 
approached by a flimsy staircase, and when the stampede 
began this collapsed. Cinema performances under such 
dangerous conditions amount to criminal carelessness. 

* * * * 

The owners and workers who perform the daily public 
service of producing the Manchester Guardian have 
together worked out a scheme by which comes into being 
* The Manchester Guardian and Evening News Society.” 
This is a most interesting industrial experiment, and we 
shall watch its course with great sympathy. It is a 
trade union, not according to craft but for workers of 
all kinds who serve the two newspapers. There is no 
compulsion to join and members need not leave their 
present craft unions of printers, packers, and so on. 
They agree to serve the public interest by not interrupting 
the issue of the papers, and to submit all disputes to 
discussion and, if necessary, to arbitration. An elaborate 
and generous pensions scheme is part of the agreement. 
The Labour Press has received it with stones, and called 
for a boycott. It objects to a worker becoming 
interested in his employment rather than being ranged 
with his “ class” against his own and other employers. 
We should have more sympathy with this view if the 
admitted altruism in trade unionism were never over- 
borne as a motive by industrial and political antagonisms, 
and if unionism took a longer view of the advantages to 
all of peace in industry. So far as this scheme is a move 
towards conciliation and peaceful working, and results 
in men “with” rather than “for” their 
employers, it has our hearty approval. The business -in 
which it originates is one in which, if anywhere, traditions 


working 


must create esprit de corps, and that should give it a 


hopeful start. 
* * x * 

On Monday night people in parts of England as far 
apart as Cumberland and Kent were astonished by a 
blinding flash of blue light which illuminated the sky 
and lasted for several seconds. There is little doubt 
that it was caused by a meteorite, but it is seldom that 
the light is so intense. The Manchester Guardian says 
that one of the most remarkable meteorites on re 
that of August 18th, 1783. It was seen along a hne 
from Shetland to Rome, and gave ht than 
a full moon. 


ord was 


more li 


r 
*« * * ~ 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101 4 ; on Wednesday week 101%; a year ago 
101%. Funding Loan (+4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85} . 
on Wednesday week 85) ; 
(3$ per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesd ly week 


a year ago 88{. Conversion Loan 


74}; a year ago 764. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
TO OUR READERS 


E must add something to what we said last week 
about the fortheoming publication in the Spectator 
of the most interesting portions of the book just written 
by the Ex-German Emperor. The serial rights of the 
book, which is entitled My Early Life, have been bought 
by the Spectator, and none of the autobiography will 
appear in Great Britain except in the Spectator, until 
it is published in book form by Messrs. Methuen later 
in the year. 

Beginning with next week, September 18th, we shall 
publish a series of seven supplements contain‘ng a trans- 
lation of those parts of the book which we have selected. 
The book is written very frankly and has historical 
importance because it describes the methods by which 
a German Emperor was trained. It ends with the author’s 
accession to the throne so that it has nothing to do with 
the War or the policy which immediately led up to the 
War. We can promise our readers that we shall provide 
them with reading which is at once instructive and very 


entertaining. The ex-Empcror writes, except in a single 
instance, without bitterness. That instance is_ the 


medical treatment of his father, the Emperor Frederick, 
by the English physician, Sir Morell Mackenzie. For 
the rest, as the author is never writing on the defensive, 
he is able to invest his words with a good deal of the 
charm of reminiscence ; he is recalling the days when 
the present was certainly full of glory and the future 
was certainly full of hope. 

Let us mention the main points which we find upper- 
most in our mind after reading the book. To begin 
with, the language, as the translators have noticed, is 
without German heaviness or involution. We wonder 
whether this is due to the author’s cosmopolitan use of 
languages. No doubt when writing he had his eye on 
the world, even more than upon Germany, and he was 
probably thinking as much in the English idiom as in 
any other. The atmosphere into which he was born 

yas, as he says, a military one. Yet the German people 
as a whole had not changed their old easy-going philo- 
sophizing temper for the pursuit of a blood and iron 
policy which later possessed them and brought them 
first a unity that impressed the whole world but in the end 
colossal disaster. The author’s father, the Crown Prince 
Frederick, in spite of Bismark who callously treated his 
own shrewd and successful series of wars (the Danish 
War, the Austro-German War and the Franco-German 
War) as the means of uniting the German States, wanted 
to save something of the old German liberal spirit for 
his son’s education. Prince Frederick (afterwards 
the Emperor Frederick) clung to a romantic conception 
of Germany as the direct inheritor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In vain would anybody have told him that 
that organization was not Holy, was not Roman and 
was not an Empire. Later, when he became Emperor, 
he wanted to be crowned as Frederick IV., but Bismarck 
en‘orced his opinion that the Holy Roman Empire idea 
was rubbish and that the Emperor Frederick, who would 
draw all his authority from Prussian kings, must be 
Frederick III. 

The Crown Prince Frederick, then, in planning the 
education of his son, desired that he should receive 
But that was not to be; the 
In spite of 


mainly a civil education. 
growing militarism was too strong for him. 


the predominantly military character of the author's 
education he was lucky enough to be put into the hands 
of a Dr. Hinzpeter, of whom he draws a 


memorable 


picture. It was mainly due to this worthy Calvinistie 
pedagogue that the future Emperor was sent to school 
and to Bonn University, and was made to find his level 
among various classes and types. 
of this method of education—wise in itself thougsh 
lamentable in its later results—when compares 
it with that of the late King Edward who was placed in 
a kind of majestic isolation with only officially chosen 
friends. One thing which the Hinzpeter 
implanted in the future Emperor was a sympathy with 
the wage-earners, whose conditions were then, for the 


One sees the wisdom 


one 
admirable 


most part, deplorable. The author never lost this sym- 
pathy, and he describes how a manifestation of it shortly 
before he came to the throne brought him into sharp 
contlict with Bismarck. What a Spartan discipline the 
boy went through! His brother, Prince Henry, was 
moved to tears when he saw him with his withered 
arm, which at first made balance almost impossible, 
being thrown about and bruised almost beyond endurance 
in the riding school. 

As the author grew in authority he undertook with 
courage, though perhaps also without tact, the reform of 
the fashionable military Union Club, which was a hot-bed 
of gambling. No doubt he thought that this extravagance 
made the Army an impossible profession for a poor man, 
Perhaps the subsequent situation may be fairly described 
by saying he had “Society against him.” After his 
military training he served in almost every department 
of the Government. This gave him an insight into 
everything, though it is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
that he learned too much to learn anything thoroughly. 

After he has completed his education we see him sent 
on various missions abroad, and we at once discover the 
causes of the reeurrent estrangements between him and 
his father and mother. The beginnings of the illness 
from which Prince Frederick ultimately died only about 
three months after he had become Emperor was, of 
course, the excuse for not sending him, and for preferring 
his son. But reading between the lines one may conclude 
with reasonable certainty that Bismarck was glad of the 
excuse. Bismarck mistrusted Prince Frederick's liberal 
tendencies. 

The author, when he was introduced into the Forcign 
Office, brought with him a deep admiration for Bismarck, 
but he soon began to feel that Bismarck’s policy was short 
measure, because it ended with the uniting of Germany. 
Bismarck was not interested in a colonial policy and hardly 
at all in the Navy. The future William II. seized his 
opportunity one day when Bismarck thundered out his 
anger at a complacent statement from a German com- 
munity abroad that they considered they had adequate 
protection from the British Navy. Bismarck regarded 
this as humiliating, and Prince William fairly retorted 
in effect: ‘* Well, what can you expect if we have not 
got a Navy ourselves?” This is the most dramatic 
glimpse in the book of the ideal which was destined by 
mishandling to upset the whole world. We sce the 
supremacy of the German idea in Prince William’s mind 
again when he deliberately, but with gestures of high 
sincerity, sacrificed what seemed to be the happiness 
of his sister Princess Victoria, who wished to marry 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg. Prince Alexander 
had been made Prince of Bulgaria and the marriage 
would undoubtedly have been a temporary political 
inconvenience to Germany, but still—-! Our judgment 
goes entirely with Queen Victoria and the British Royal 
family who in vain supported the cause of the unhappy 
Princess. 

To return, however, to the relations of the author 


with his parents. Bismarck was the thorn, The Crown 
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Princess Frederick (the British Princess Royal) was a 
versatile and woman, but her tastes 
were really artistic and literary and she never fitted— 
small blame to her—into the German idea. The critics 
of her son have often said that he was trying, provocative 
Several of these 


accomplished 


and rude in dealing with his parents. 
domestic scenes are fully and unreservedly described 
in the book and the reader must judge for himself. 

The narrative of the Emperor Frederick’s last illness 
and death is truly moving, though many of the author’s 
accusations against Sir Morell Mackenzie are surprising 
and painful. Here, again, the reader must judge for 
himself. The author states his case very plainly, but, 
of course, the Empress Frederick believed in the English 
The illness had many deceptive 


physician to the end. 
Many of those who can 


phases which encouraged hope. 
remember the processions in the London streets at the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887 and can recall the 
large, handsome and robust figure of the Crown Prince 
Frederick will learn in this book with astonishment 
that even then the ravages of cancer in the throat had 
gone so far that the Crown Prince could speak only 
in a whisper. 

Among the persons who pass through these pages 
are the Russian Royal family, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria and the beautiful Empress Elizabeth, 
and their ill-fated son, Prince Rudolph, whose violent 
death has never been satisfactorily explained, the British 
Royal family and King Leopold of the Belgians, the 
revelation of whose audacious but amusing cynicism 
is one of the most curious things in the book. 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 

A FEW days ago, when news came of serious unrest 
“ in the Spanish Army, it looked as though the 
Dictator, General Primo de Rivera, Marquis de Estella, 
was approaching his fall. For it was an Army movement, 
headed by General Primo de Rivera himself, which three 
years ago created the Dictatorship. If the Army was 
falling away from the Dictator, what hope was there 
for him ? 

Nevertheless, the Dictator 
heavily for the time being, and has gained rather than 


seems to have scored 


lost ground. There are three chicf reasons for this. 
The first is that active discontent in the Army was not 
co-extensive with the Army but was confined to the 
Artillery and the Engineers, particularly the Artillery. 
The second is a potent moral reason—that the grievances 
were in a sense selfish as they referred to unpopular 
conditions under suffered. The 
discontent was not hallowed by such motives as move 
men to rebel because the wrongs of a nation are too 
great to be borne. The third reason is that General 
Primo saw that if he were to act he must act quickly. 
He did so with remarkable effect, scotching the rebellion 
almost before it had begun. 

Forcign onlookers are inclined to think that the 


which these corps 


Artillery —for we need hardly consider the Engineers, 
who have remained virtually 
got what it wanted if it had waited. 
that the Dictator’s treatment of the Artillery was not 


quiescent—could have 


TI Sra 
rere were signs 


wholly approved of by King Alfonso. Recently the 
King appointed as Head of his Household General 
sercnguer, who was one of the principal enemies of the 
Dictator. General Berenguer had been thought responsible 
for the disaster to the Spanish forees in Morocco in 


1921. General Primo, shortly after he became Dictator, 

put him on his trial and removed him from active service. 
1 . ] > . - 

Our readers may remember that not long afterwards 


great excitement was caused in Madrid when a political 
dinner party took place in a public restaurant, at which 
the Dictator was denounced. General Berenguer was 
one of the guests at that party, and as a result he wag 
confined to a fortress for a few months. The appoint- 
ment of this officer a few days ago to a position of high 
confidence in the service of the King was therefore 
significant. Another sign that General Primo de Rivera 
did not stand exactly where he did was that not long 
ago the King refused to sign a decree which the Dictator 
had drafted for the disbanding of the Artillery. However, 
as we have seen, the Dictator seems suddenly to have 
washed out his debit account and placed something to 
his credit. 

The chief grievance of the Artillery was that the 
Dictator had abolished the ancient system of promotion 
by strict seniority. No principle is more cherished in 
the Artillery and the Engineers, as it is regarded as a 
protection against favouritism. The Dictator’s intro- 

* promotion by merit”? seems in the abstract 
Everyone knows, however, how in 
The Dictator’s conception 


duction of ‘ 
to be entirely good. 
practice it may be abused. 
of merit was perhaps that Artillery officers should be 
devoted to his political cause. Have we not heard 
comparable logic in our own country? Anyhow, the 
Artillery was ready to revolt rather than yield. When 
anyone raises the banner of revolt under a Dictatorship 
he is almost sure of the support of the permanently 
In Spain there are many such 
were only 


disgruntled minorities. 
minorities. The Separatists of 
so were the Communists, 


Barcelona 
waiting for an opportunity ; 
so were all those who bitterly resented the suspension 
of the Cortes; so were the civil servants who had been 
the pruning hand of the 
economical Dictator, and so, it is also said, was a consider- 
able part of the Navy. 
Primo’s credit that he had ended the ruinous and deadly 
Perhaps against that achievement 


removed in thousands by 


It was not remembered to General 


war in Morocco. 
was set his failure to get a permanent seat for Spain 
on the Council of the League. 

Last Saturday the situation seemed critical. Com- 
manding officers of the Artillery in various parts of 
the country had on their own authority summoned 
officers who were on leave to return at once to barracks. 
The gunners were kept at full strength in the barracks. 
At Segovia it was explained to the artillerymen that 
they must be ready to defend themselves “in case 
they should be attacked by troops sent from Madrid ”’ 

surely a very ominous phrase which proved, if not 
how far things had gone, at least how far they were 
expected to go. 

It was then that General Primo acted. He appealed 
to King Alfonso during the night to return instantly 
from San Sebastian to the capital, and the King, starting 
in a motor-car in the early hours of Sunday morning, 
drove at such speed that he is said to have covered the 
distance faster than it had ever been covered before. 
The King, after listening to explanations, decided to 
give the Dictator all the necessary support. Martial 
Law was proclaimed and a manifesto was issued. It 
soon became clear that the Army as a whole, and more 
than enough of public opinion, were on the side of 
General Primo. There is a story that the gunners in 
Madrid had trained their guns on the Government offices 
but that the King personally visited them and persuaded 
them to surrender. It may be only a story. Ip 
Pamplona there was actual fighting, and two artillery- 
men were killed. 

What is the result of it all? The Dictator, who has 
openly declared his disbelief in Parliaments, saying that 
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they are a failure wherever they have been tried— 
we would dispute that with great good will if we had 
space—has accepted the proposal of the Patriotic Union, 
which was created to support him, that there should 
be a plebiscite. This plebiscite is to deliver the judgment 
of the country on the three years of the Dictatorship. 
Afterwards a National Assembly (something less 
responsible than the Cortes) may be set up. Let us 
hope that the plebiscite will yield an honest opinion 
free from the material persuasions of Martial Law. 


WHITE WOMEN IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
TROPICS 
By J. S. C. Evxinctrox, M.D., D.P.H. 
Director, Division of Tropical Hygiene. 
Commonwealth Department of Health, of Australia. 
: ee Australia is a very large country—more 
than twice as large as the combined areas of 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. It has all 
variations of tropical climates, since the greater part of 
it is over 1,000 feet, and many thousands of square miles 
are from 3,000 to 4,000 fect, above sea-level. Only about 
one-sixth is within the “ humid tropics,” which have over 
50 inches of rain yearly, and possess those hothouse 
attributes which are popularly ascribed to all tropics. 

Seventy years ago its only white inhabitants were a 
handful of pioneers. To-day more than 200,000 people 
live there, of whom the larger part were born there, many 
of them from tropic-born parents. Ninety per cent. at 
least are, as yet, in Northern Queensland, either in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, or along the railway lines, 
which stretch westward for several hundred miles. That 
their numbers are still increasing rapidly is apparent 
from the fact that in the three principal districts of North 
Queensland the population grew from 130,412 to 179,801 
during the ten years which elapsed between the two 
census-takings of 1911 and 1921—that is, by nearly 
89 per cent. The total increase in population for all 
Australia during the same period was 22 per cent. 

Two of the five largest Australian tropical towns have 
over 20,000 inhabitants each, and three others have over 
6,000 each. Tropical Australia thus has a definitely 
settled population, and is no mere changing house for 
transients. Its industries are extensive and prosperous. 
Educational and other facilities of civilized existence are 
developed to a high degree in the more closely populated 
areas. It is no longer a pioneering country, except in the 
far-back. Even there the motor-car, wireless, the aero- 
plane, and the ever-growing woman population have 
wrought great changes in a few years. 

Much of it is a very beautiful country. There are 
great forest-shrouded mountain ranges, wide silver- 
breasted rivers flowing to a sunlit sea, open care-free 
plains, and jewelled tropic nights. Much of it is already 
occupied by a prosperous and healthy people, free above 
all other men and women. Vast fertile areas, cooled by 
elevation half a mile above sea-level, still hold out wel- 
coming arms to those who have the courage to leave the 
crowds and the turmoil. For those who love not solitude 
there are other avenues to prosperity in pleasant and 
beautiful surroundings. But, for all, the will to work is 
essential. 

The white resident of Tropical Australia is not merely 
an enrployer or director of coloured labour, living amongst 
a native population saturated with disease. He and his 
wife do not direct the work. They do it. Tropical 
Australia is the only tropical country in the world where 
every class of work from the highest kind of intellectual 
effort to the roughest and most arduous manual labour 
is done, practically exclusively, by white people. 


ee) 


These features have, of course, a very intimate be -aring 
on the lives and welfare of the white women who liv 
there. The silent-footed, ever-attentive coloured house- 
servant, who forms the comfortable background of 
tropical house-life elsewhere, does not come into the 
picture at all. Nor do the dysentery, or cholera, or 
smallpox, which he is always liable to contribute to the 
master’s household. Aboriginal girls can sometimes be 
turned into excellent domestics, but they are hard to 
come by, except on outback stations, and are alw; ays 
liable to display disconcerting traits of character. White 
domestic help is costly and often unsatisfactory. 


e 


The average tropical Australian housewife thus works 
fairly hard. It is no life for the weakling or the grumbler 
of either sex. As some compensation it may be said 
that an extensive sociological inquiry carried out in 1924 
from the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine proved 
that the health of the average house-mother was good, 
and that for all classes of women and girls examined, 
those leading sedentary lives compared very unfavourably 
with those engaged in more active occupations. The same 
inquiry revealed ‘that, as in non-tropical places, those 
housewives who organized their work on a definite plan, 
and who possessed knowledge of practical domestic 
science, had time for other interests and for rest, and 
were the most cheerful and happy. 


The outlook of the average conscientious housewife 
comprises the welfare of her menkind, of her (other) 
children, and lastly of herself. The infant death-rate of 
any country is perhaps the most delicate and reliable of 
all tests concerning the general fitness of that country for 
family life. Any common peril will take first toll from 
the new-born lives. 

Let us see, therefore, how babies thrive in tropical 
Australia. From 1920 to 1924, the babies born numbered 
26,175. Out of every 1,000 of these, 59 died before twelve 
months. 15,562 of them were born in the two most 
typically tropical coastal areas, but of thése only 50 died 
out of each 1,000. During the same period, Australia 
generally (which has the fourth lowest infant death-rate 
in the world), lost 57 out of each 1,000 born. The tropic- 
born Australian baby’s chances of survival are therefore 
substantially better than those of babies born in, say, 
London (69 per 1,000), Switzerland (70), England and 
Wales (75), Canada (79), or Scotland (98), during the last 
available statistical years. Curiously, the lowest of all 
Australian infant death-rates during these five years, 
occurred in the North-west of Western Australia, the 
very hottest part of tropical Australia, where out of the 
200 born, only 8 died (40 per 1,000), 


What of the risks to the mother? A full quarter of 
the population of Queensland lives in the tropics, and any 
unusual mortality amongst mothers in childbirth would 
obviously be reflected in the Queensland death-rates from 
this cause. But actually, the death-rate in childbirth in 
Queensland (5 per 1,000 live births) is lower than that for 
all Australia, and for New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. 


The Australian tropic-born infant and its mother thus 
seem to be both doing well. Let us see how it grows up. 
It may be here mentioned that the 1924 sociological 
investigation showed that the number of children born per 
marriage in tropical Queensland is higher than the average 
for Australia generally. The infant is not, therefore, to 
be regarded as an only child. 

Analysed results of along and extensive series of medical 
examinations of North Queensland school children have 
shown that tuberculosis, rheumatism, rickets, heart 
disease, and skin diseases are rare. 


Sight defects form 
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but a fraction of the percentages found elsewhere in 
Australia, and in Great Britain. A tendency to pallor 
amongst tropical children has often been quoted as a 
proof of unhealthiness. This matter was worked out 
some vears ago at the Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine, and was found to be a surface condition only, 
due to epithelial accumulation. The red corpuscles and 
haemoglobin content of the blood differed in no way from 
those of children in cold climates. The tropical Australian 
child is distinctly taller and somewhat heavier (after 
relative clothing-weights are taken into account) than 
is his or her fellow-Australian of similar age in the Southern 
States. 

Mentally, these children are, at all ages and in both 
sexes, as far advanced in school work as are children born 
or living elsewhere in Australia. Of 44 students at 
Cairns who, in 1924, had passed the examination entitling 
them to a high-school education, 39 had been born in the 
tropics, and of these 28 were of the second tropic-born 
gen ration. 

After studying and working every type of tropical 
labour force, coloured and white, for over 20 years in the 
sugar fields of tropical Australia, a very large employer 
of labour recently recorded his opinion that, in this 
very arduous tropical work the British gangs headed 
the lists against all comers. By “ British’? was meant 
all British white nationalities, whether born in Australia 
or Great Britain. 

Fully a quarter of the population of Queensland lives 
in the tropics, and over 90 per cent. of the population of 
tropical Australia lives in North Queensland. If the 
death-rate for tropical Queensland were high it would 
naturaily appear in the general Queensland death-rates, 
but Queensland’s death-rate is constantly below that for 
Australia generally. And the Australian death-rates 
re below those of any other country in the world except 
vew Zealand. 

Only in one feature have the results of scientific 
servation agreed with the statements of the adverse 
critics who have so often and so unjustly accused tropical 


ol 
Australia of being everything that a country should not be. 
The ‘ tin house ”’ is a blot on the landscape in every sense, 
and only too often the Australian tropic-dweller permits 
himself and his family to live under conditions of unneces- 
sary discomfort. But the “ tin house ” is a blot which is 
being rapidly removed. The Australian Institute of 
Tropical Medicine and the Commonwealth Department of 
Health have given much attention to the subject, and 
have erected models suitable to the climate and condition. 
This teaching is bearing fruit. With the rapidly increasing 
proportion of women in the population—between 1911 
and 1921 the masculinity surplus fell from 17 to 12— 
housing conditions will tend rapidly to improve. But 
defective as they have been, and often are, it is clear 
that they have not had any bad effect on the physical or 
mental attributes of the people who are born and live 
amongst them. 

The present writer has personally known tropical 
Aust 


the last fifteen of which he has been closely associated 


‘alia and its people for over thirty-five years, during 


with the scientific investigation of its suitability or 
otherwise as a permanent habitation for a working 
white race. He is personally familiar with, and has 
studied on the spot, tropical living conditions in several 
parts of Asia, in Africa, in the Dutch Indies, Malaya, 


New Guinea, and the Pacifie Islands. This, and the 


results of organized investigation quoted above, will 
explain why he has formed the matured opinion that 
th ical Australia is essentially suitable for habit ition by 
white women, their menkind, and their children to many 
g ations, 


NATURAL LUXURIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 
[ days when some of our economies are transparent 
extravagances (as if one bought a motor-car to save 
shoe-leather, or the Oxford Dictionary to ascertain how 
to spell “‘ bread ”’) the nation might be better served, and 
particularly the industrial workers, by utilizing unheeded 
resources which might be defined as profitable waste. 
There are a number of unheeded, unexhausted wastes 
in this country, apart from uncultivated land. For the 
imaginative moment we will deal with one: Waste 
Steam. 

In the industrial centres of England this is usually 
referred to as “‘ blowing off steam.” ‘There is a political 
variety, but that does not concern us here. Wherever 
there are boilers generating power this Waste Steam is 
continuous. It is a waste of which the industrial worker 
is fully conscious. He breathes it, it is in the air round 
him. If he is a spinner, a weaver, or a potter, he is aware 
of it in his mill or shed; in fact, wherever industry 
requires power, Waste Steam is evident. Even when 
electricity is applied as the direct driving force, the 
electricity is produced by steam pressure turning engines 
working dynamos. There are two exceptions, but they 
are of minor account; one is the gas engine applying 
power direct, and the other is its counterpart, the oil 
engine. Gas retorts and coal-oil plants could easily 
generate spare steam or heat for the purposes presently 
proposed. But wherever coal is the fuel, and it will 
always be the fuel for collieries, for instance, in so much 
as it is the natural fuel on the spot, Waste Steam will be 
available. For six days a week, at least, and even on 
” this 
expansive and heat-conveying power is being dissipated 
into the atmosphere. It is simply adding its coverlet 
of moisture to the natural or manufacturing humidity 
of the district. It has never been allowed to carry its 


Sundays when boiler fires are “ banked down, 


conclusions to a finish. 

Can this W< ste Steam, this product of boiler-fires kept 
burning day and night, seven days a week, this escaping 
marginal power, be diverted to useful purposes and 
channels ? The answer is “ Yes.” 

One of the proofs on which this assertion is made is to 
be found in a recent issue of the Times. I quote from it: 


“orm ¢ 
ihe success ol 


an experiment in Nottinghamshire of supplying 
hot water day and night to miners’ cottages has caused much 
interost. Officials of the Ministry of Health have been giving 
attention to the method introduced by the Butterley Company, 
Limited, by which the waste heat available at a colliery in Kirkby- 
in-Ashfield is used to heat water that is supplied direct to ninety- 
two houses. ... At Kirkby-in-Ashfield the water is conducted 
by copper or steel pipes from a tank that is heated by exhaust 
steam discharged from the main winding engines. These pipes 
are taken along the walls of the houses inside, and thus tend to 
keep the houses warm and the walls freo from damp. Radiators 
can also be fitted to dry damp underclothing. Where 100 houses 
are built within 1,000 yards of the colliery the approximate cost 
of providing this hot water supply, with a sink in the kitchen and 
the bathroom, is £13 10s. for steel piping, and £16 4 for copper 
piping. It has beer found that the loss of heat on a 1,200-yard 


circulation is very small. 





To make a new epigram, the foregoing may be described. 
as The Thin End of the—Waste ! When I was interested 
in a colliery in the South of France, from which coal 
production was urge ntly needed during the War, constant 
visits to the pit head necessitated attention to t] que stion 


} ] 


of the steam pressure the boilers could stand, paying due 


regard to the proper working of salety valy mn boilers 


which were already old. Owing to war conditions these 
boilers could not be replaced. ‘The amount am which 
had to be allowed to “ blow off” to ensure a low and safe 
boiler pressure was enormous. The waste went on twenty- 
foul hy urs a dav, even clay 5 @ week. It WW yuld have 


been dangerous to repress it, or to attempt to harness it 
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further. I suggested, in 1919, that this steam should be 
passed through the tanks used for feeding water to the 
boilers, which heated water could then be applied to hot 
baths available for the French colliers at the pit head. 
It was found practicable to raise the tank water to a very 
high temperature. The end of the War and the passing 
of the English control prevented the scheme from fructi- 
fying at that particular French colliery. Seven years 
later it is most gratifying to see that such an experiment 
has been satisfactorily applied by the Butterley Co., Ltd., 
in Nottinghamshire. It is a pioneer achievement which 
opens up most significant possibilities. 

Is there a British colliery owner or manufacturer who 
will extend the experiment, so that this waste steam can be 
further utilized for the provision of hot water circulation 
to an area of shedding, and glasshouses, erected in close 
proximity to the existing works where steam is generated ? 
The experiment could be on quite a modest scale to begin 
with. 

The existing walls of mills or of pit-head sheds could be 
utilized for these additional lean-to sheds or glass 
structures, or for both. In these structures, warmed by 
the further utilization of Waste Steam, I suggest that 
** Natural Luxuries for Industrial Workers,” could be 
reasonably produced. All that is required is protection 
from frost, wind, and weather, and an increased tempera- 
ture of five to fifteen degrees above the outside normal 
temperature. Circulating pipes would accomplish this. 

In these sheds the intensive rearing of poultry, and the 
much earlier production of eggs in the winter months 
when eggs are at such prohibitive prices, would be practi- 
The industrial worker could obtain the luxury 
of an early spring chicken, or of a well-fed fowl. Under 
the glass he could raise earlier potatoes, forced rhubarb, 
early radishes, an abundant crop of health-giving lettuces, 
French beans, early peas, &e. He could also raise from 
seeds all the seedlings necessary for planting out in any 
bit of garden he might have or allotment he might till. 
These could be followed by an abundanee of tomatoes in 
the summer, and the industrial walls supporting these 
glass lean-to structures might be covered with plum or 
other fruit trees. Even peach trees, so protected, 
would be within his range of luxury. 


cable. 


The cold and variable conditions of the climate in this 
country preclude such early raising of natural foods so 
essential to health as fruit and vegetables are. The 
initial unit of such an experiment could be worked by a 
number of industrial workers at such a colliery or manu- 
factory, appointed by ballot or by the known predilections 
of certain workers already making poultry-raising and 
gardening their hobby. Those so engaged in raising 
poultry and growing fruit and vegetables could sell of 
their stocks to the neighbours at insignificant prices, so 
that, as production grew, by the development of such 
units, the whole of the collective workers at each indivi- 
dual works or pit could enjoy what at present they see so 
frequently in shop windows and have to pass by. Thou- 
sands of industrial workers are as devoted to poultry- 
raising and outside gardening as they are to music or to 
sport. These sheds and glass lean-to houses would 
afford them protection from the weather in the pursuit 
of such congenial interests. 

What could be done, given this protection, this utili- 
zation of spare time, and this food production by a 
raised temperature, provided by the utilization of Waste 
Steam, is only sketched in by the foregoing. 


Around our coal pits, cotton and woollen mills, engi- 
neering shops, shipbuilding yards, brick fields, pottery 
kilns, hardware and other manufactories, are thousands 
of acres of non-productive lands ; derelict lands, layered 


with the ashes of generations and dumped with the debris 
of absorbed power. They are levelled or heaped; the 
latter could be lowered or terraced. They are, in winter, 
easily recognized as sloughs of despond. They are 
more dreary to look at than the industrial sky. These 
sheds, shops, yards, works, &c., have, furthermore, 
miles of brick and stone walls, protecting nothing, pro- 
ducing nothing, housing nothing, negative to all food 
production, yet they could, by fully utilizing Waste 
Steam, bring to their abortive lands something of that 
* desert ” which “ shall rejoice and blossom as the rese.” 
Like steam itself, the idea is capable of further expan- 
sion. Upon that sight of escaping steam, rattling the 
safety valves of old boilers at a French colliery, six 
hundred miles south of Paris, I submitted a scheme for 
the supply of subsidiary light, heat and power to be 
utilized for the benefit of French miners in sheds at the 
pit heads and in their own dwellings. At that time 
(1918-1919) the redoubtable M. Loucheur was Le Ministre 
de la Reconstitution Industrielle in M. Clemenceau’s 
Cabinet. The scheme met with his approval and accep- 
tance in principle, and, had M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet 
not fallen, it might have been adopted by the French 
Government, EDMUND W. ApraM, 


SEEING THE WORLD 
YOME time ago Mr. Selfridge said that it was ridiculous 
' to spend one’s leisure lying in a deck-chair, and that 


one could eombine pleasure with profit by travelling 
firther and seeing more than most of us do on our 
holidays. 
versy: seaside resorts were indignant at this slight on 
Britain, and philosophers aghast at a merchant suggesting 
that movement was more than meditation. 


This sensible remark aroused some contro- 


However, some fifty of Mr. Selfridge’s employees acted 
on his suggestion and decided to amuse themselves in 
America this summer instead of at Brighton or Bexhill. 
A party was made up, accommodation reserved in the 
* Tuscania,’ Mr. Selfridge defrayed some of the expenses, 
twenty-five young women and twenty-five young men, 
chiefly from the buyers and heads of departments at 
Selfridge’s, visited New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit. The exact particulars are unimportant, 
but their impressions as related to me by one of the party 
are not without value. Here are fifty young people, 
active, intelligent, practical, proud of their country and 
their business, seeing a new country, new businesses: 
what they think and say should be reported, because 
Anglo-American friendship must be based on a meeting 
of the minds of the workers of the world (without capital 
W’s) rather than on phrases, however pleasant. 

First the passage. Cabin class was eomfortable, but 
those that went “ tourist ” and saved the difference had 
no reason to regret it. Their average age was twenty- 
eight ; they danced every night to a Jazz band of Ameriean 
students (troubadours of this saxophone and ukalele age 
playing their way across the world) and thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. During the whole trip they only 
passed seven nights in steady beds, but they were 
enthusiastic enough to like sleeping in Pullman berths 
and have nothing but praise for American trains. 

Chicago struck them between the eyes, as the saying is, 
with the sweep of its boulevards, its titanic energy, its 
beautiful lake-front. They went over Marshall Field's, 
of course, and were magnificently receiwed; they saw 
Sears Roebuck’s (the “ mail order’ house which issues 
8,000,000 catalogues a year as large as Family Bibles, and 
sells toothpicks or ten-room houses by post); also the 
packing houses, whose aroma of blood so often haunts 
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the wind. On the whole, Chicago was the “ high-spot ” 
of the trip. 

Detroit was full of wonders : 
Michigan by searchlight was the best fun; others that 
the visit to the Ford works was more memorable. Mr. 
Ford, however, remained invisible, engaged in perfecting 
his all-metal aeroplane. At Philadelphia came a surprise, 
for Wanamakers (which is a vast emporium) greeted them 
by playing ** Rule, Britannia!” and bade them farewell 
with “ God Save the King!” In every plage they visited 
they went over all the great “stores”? and compared 
notes as to their problems. It is almost needless to say 
that they were kindly received wherever they went, for 
Americans love people who want to sce things. 

New York was a disappointment. The temperature 
was ninety in the shade to begin with. They lost appetite. 
Coney Island was ghastly. A walk in the torrid canyons 
of Manhattan necessitated stops at every street corner 
“ Needick’s”’ for orangeade. The big stores were 
interesting, however, but tiring to inspect in the great 
heat. One thing struck them particularly—the “ store 
idea” is thoroughly accepted in America. Men and 
women turn to Wanamakers, Macy's, Altman’s, for every- 
thing: boots, beauty treatments, clothes, confectionery. 
(This is said to benefit the public by concentrating 
service under one roof, but some of us hope to continue 
with our hatter, tailor, barber and candlestick maker 
until we die.) 

Across the East River there were compensations even 
for the heat of New York. The “ ball-game,”’ especially. 
At first they thought they would be bored by baseball. 
This was a pleasure trip. But they found that watching 
the Brooklyn team on the diamond was nothing like 
seeing Yorkshire bat. The crowd threw bottles, mumched 
peanuts and popcorn, and yelled: “ KILL THE UMP!” 
It was all very strange and exciting, especially when 
the President of the Brooklyn team asked them to his 
box and gave them het dogs (sausage sandwiches) and 
other refreshment. 

The Metropolitan Museum impressed them too ; so did 
Schraffts, where the waitresses smile so sweetly. But 
readers who know “ little old New York ” on an August 
afternoon will understand why they were glad to find 
themselves at sea again. 

And coming up from Plymouth, looking at the kempt 
acres of England, they decided that after all there was no 
place like it. That is what we all think when we get back. 
Seeing other countries makes one appreaiate one’s own : 
it has several other advantages also, and Mr. Selfridge 
and his employees are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise. Let us hope there will be many mere such 
parties crossing the Atlantic in beth directions next year. 

¥. Ue DB 


some say bathing in Lake 


CASE FOR OSTEOPATHY 
By Ropert Lynp. 
( STEOPATHY has recently been the subject of 
heated and lively debate both in the Press and 
in Parliament. Public opinion has been growing 
steadily in its favour for some time past, owing to the 
remarkable cures effected by it when all the ordinary 
methods of healing had been tried and failed. But, 
as the popularity of manipulative surgery has increased, 
its opponents and critics have become more and more 
active. In using phrases like “ unqualified practice ” 
they are more than a little unfair to the osteopaths. 
No genuine osteopath is an “ unqualified practitioner ” 
except in the sense that a register of osteopaths has not 
yet been sanctioned by the British Parliament. 
Every osteopath has “ qualified” for the degree ef 
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Doctor of Osteopathy by a course of four years’ study 
at one of the eight colleges working under the supervision 
of the American Osteopathic Association, and the course 
of study includes not only practice of manipulative 
surgery, but anatomy, bacteriology, physiology, gynaeco- 
logy, and many of the subjects taught in the ordinary 
medical colleges. 

Besides the qualified osteopaths, unfortunately, there 
are both in this couatry and in America a large number 
of unqualified practitioners of manipulative surgery, who 
have never gone to the trouble of acquiring this training. 
A few of them are men with some natural skall, others are 
ignorant quacks whose treatment may do serious injury 
to their patients. If the osteopaths in this country are 
asking the Government to set up a register of osteopaths 
to-day, it is in order that the public may be protected 
and may be able to 


es 


from “ unqualified practitioners ’ 
distinguish between a qualified man and an unqualified 
one, as they can in medicine or dentistry. Thus the 
osteopaths are absolutely at one with those who desire 
to do away with the dangers that arise from unqualified 
practice. They maintain that in the interests of the 
public an official register of osteopaths should be prepared 
which would guarantee that every man whose name 
appears on it is a man who has undergone the necessary 
training to acquire efficiency in his work. How important 
such a register is in the case of doctors, everybody 
knows. And it is important, not because it protects 
the doctors from unqualified rivals, but because it protects 
the public from unqualified doctors. 

Some of the critics of osteopathy say that the matter 
an be solved quite easily. “* Let the osteopaths,” they 
say, “‘ qualify as doctors of medicine, and their names 
will at once be placed on the Medical Register.” This is 
surely a little unreasonable. They might as well insist 
that a dentist, instead of being placed on a register of 
his own profession, must qualify for a place on the 
Medical Register. 
a dentist must have a special training for a special kind 
of work, and that his training necessarily differs from that 
of an ordinary doctor. Hence the dentists have a 
separate register, and, since the Dental Act of 1921 
became law, no one whose name is not on the register 
can legally practise dentistry. The osteopath, like 
the dentist, performs a special kind of work for which 
a special kind of training—different in many respects 
from the training of a medical doctor—is required. 
All you can ask of him is that he shall submit to such a 
training as will make him efficient in the work of his own 
profession. It would be waste of time to teach him to 
amputate a leg, for he is never gomg to amputate a leg, 
or to draw a tooth, for he is never going to draw a tooth. 
His work is manipulative surgery, and the question is 
whether the public is to be at the mercy of: unqualified 
manipulative surgeons or whether it cannot be guaranteed 
in some way that the manipulative surgeons whom it 
consults are trained and efficient men. 

All the evidence that we have in favour of any system 
of medicine or surgery rests entirely on the number of 
cures it has effected or on proofs that certain diseases 
have been prevented by it. Osteopaths ask to be judged 
by exactly the same tests that we apply to physicians and 
surgeons, and the public applying these tests has become 
se convinced of the benefits of osteopathy that it is making 
use of their services in greater and greater numbers. 

It is a science that is less than half a century old, 
but there are already more than 8,000 graduated 
osteopaths and osteopathic students on the rolls of 
the schools of osteopathy in the United States of 
America. The number of qualified osteopaths iu 
Great Britain has also steadily grown since Dr. F. J. 


Everyone recognizes, however, that 
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Horn, the present President of the British Osteopathic 
Association, came to England as the pioneer of the new 
methods of healing in the year 1903. Since then the 
London osteopaths have had as their patients men and 
women in every walk of life—men unlikely to be impressed 
by quackery-—great soldiers and sailors, leaders of the 
business world, leaders of the Bar, Cabinet Ministers, 
sportsmen whose names are household words. 

You can no more suppress osteopathy than you can sup- 
press dentistry, now that the public has become convinced 
of its benefits. The question now is, indeed, not whether 
we shall have osteopaths or whether we shall have no 
osteopaths ; it is, on the contrary, whether we shall have 
qualified osteopaths or whether we shall have a hopeless 
and dangerous confusion of qualified and unqualified 
men. The purpose of a register of osteopaths would 
be to put an end to that confusion. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of Health, 
suggested that one of the difficulties in the way of setting 
up a register of osteopaths was that it would involve the 

ecognition of American diplomas, over the granting of 
which the British Government had no control. He 
challenged the British osteopaths to set up a_ school 
of their own, granting British degrees, and suggested that 
by the suceess of such a school the claims of the osteopaths 
to have a separate register would be finally judged. 
As a matter of fact, the British School of Osteopathy is 
already in existence and it is no longer necessary for 
students to go to America in order to become osteopaths. 
Medical students and doctors of medicine are admitted 
to special courses in osteopathy, and a number of medical 
men are already on the roll of the school. It is hoped 
that the British Sehool of Osteopathy will shortly be 
given a charter, and that the degree of D.O. or Doctor of 
Osteopathy will be officially recognized in England as it is 
in the State of New York. It is understood, according 
to the law of the State of New York, that “a licence to 
practise osteopathy shall not permit the holder thereof 
to administer drugs or perform surgery with the use of 
instruments ” and it cannot be too clearly stated that 
the osteopath claims not to be the rival of the physician 
and the surgeon in these matters, but to be the exponent 
of a new and independent method of cure and prevention 
that can work side by side with the present methods 
of medicine and surgery, greatly to the advantage of the 
publie. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE 
— most people Fabre is the observer, moving with 

head bent to study the secrets of the insect world. 
They are not aware that this interest was only part of 
that comprehensive passion which drove this great 
Frenchman to a clear and ordered conception of the 
Underlying all his local interests was an in- 
There 


Universe. 
satiable curiosity about the mystery of Number. 
is a poem by him which begins : 
“Nombre! Regulateur des effets et des causes ; 

Qui donne le comment et le pourquoi des choses, 

Que me veux tu, Nombre imposant 7” 
He knew quite well what it demanded. He knew that it 
called upon him to master it, and so reveal the anatomy 
of Life. 

Now no man can feel this urge without being attracted 
sooner or later by astronomy, that great field where 
Number is put to its most athletic performance. So was 
Fabre attracted; and in The Heavens (Fisher Unwin, 


15s.) he has, in his characteristic paternal way, attempted 
to share his awful worship with young readers. 
grown-up, too, this story is so full of clearly exposed 
matter that the mind is strained to exhaustion in trying 


To a 


to realize, to absorb into one’s bones, the significance of 
it all. 

First, he shows us the instruments which are to aid us 
in our starry travel. He explains roughly the geometry 
of the triangle, whose laws contain the principles of all 
sidereal measurement. He then examines the curtain of 
atmosphere through which we have to force our way 
before we can reach our nearest neighbour, the Moon, 
We learn how this atmosphere acts as a prism, breaking 
up and spreading the arrowy fire of the Sun, and con. 
verting it into the tempered and percolative daylight 
which is our life-stuff. We see that our blue sky is really 
a canopy of diffused luminosity that deceives us with its 
blue tranquillity, “‘ which to such countless orbs has 
made us blind.” For beyond this veil the Sun and stars 
blaze simultaneously, savage and rushing light, con. 
tracted to a cruel economy of intensity, stabbing through 
the muffling blackness of nothingness. 

After having weighed and measured our Earth, we make 
our departure to the Moon, and see there the effect of that 
untempered light. For fourteen days one hemisphere of 
that airless and waterless world is submitted to the 
naked fury of the Sun; a blaze that would annihilate any 
organic life. Then for another fourteen days that 
hemisphere is turned to the steel-cold stars which must 
prick rather than shine through the intense and absolute 
darkness. There is nothing to prevent the complete 
radiation of all heat, and so that side of the Moon knows 
the true zero of cold, minus 270° C. 

Having explored the dykes and disproportionately high 
volcanic ranges of the Moon—travelling very comfortably, 
since, owing to the gravity of that small sphere, our 
weight is only one-sixth of what it is on Earth—we then 
measure our distance from the Sun. This we do by the 
elementary method of Aristarchus of Samos, who drew the 
base line of his celestial triangle between the Earth and 
the Moon at her first quarter. He knew that at this 
period the angle between the base and the line of light 
reaching the Moon from the Sun would be a right-angle. 
He had only to measure the angle made by the Sun’s ray 
mecting the base at our end of it. He then had the two 
angles of his triangle, and so was able to compute the 
hypotenuse, which was the distance between us and the 
Sun. 

We proceed to the Sun, travelling ip an express train 
at sixty-three miles an hour, and reaching our destination 
after a non-stop run of 175 years; a distance covered 
by the Sun’s rays in eight minutes. We then measure and 
weigh the daystar, taking special note of the minor 
irregularities of flame which leap out to the extent of a 
few hundred thousand miles, 
flame would lick up the Earth as though it were a 
postage stamp thrown into a blast-furnace. We then 
examine that fiery heart more closely, by means of the 
spectrum, whose machinery is explained to us. 

Leaving the Sun, we turn to the rest of the Solar 
family, our brothers and sisters the planets. Mercury 
and Venus are the two nearest, and we notice a singular 
thing about them both. While the axis on which the 
Earth rotates is inchined at an angle of 23} degrees so 
that we may have our life-giving variety of seasons, these 
two smaller planets are inclined almost horizontally. 
Consequently their short “ years,” of three and eight 
months respectively, are divided into two equal seasons, 
one of complete darkness, the other of merciless light 
from a sun riding in giddy concentric circles above the 
exposed polar regions of these planets. Both these bodies 
are very irregular on their surface. Venus, for example, 
has mountains that, according to an Earthly proportion, 
would be thirty miles high. The scenery there must out- 
rival even a Max Rheinhardt production. 


One of these tongues of 
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Earth and Mars, the only two planets which have 
similarly sloped axes and approximately like conditions 
of climate, atmosphere, and surface, are the next in order 
of distance from the Sun. Of all the bodies in the Solar 
System, we two alone are capable of sustaining animal 
life. It is a loncly thought: for if Mars is uninhabited, 
our next possible neighbours must dwell in some other 
System. But beyond the outposts of our planetary camp 
there is nothing until we have traversed a space which 
makes that camp appear as a wisp of luminous dust, 
with the Sun a point of light in the centre. 

So in turn we visit the asteroids, that belt of tiny 
worldlets flinging round the Sun on a path between those 
of Mars and Jupiter. At last we reach Neptune, the most 
distant of the Solar family. He is 2,793 million miles 
from the Sun, and revolves round him in 164 years. But 
the Sun is no light-giver to him, appearing only as an 
inconspicuous star. Does he then have any light and 
warmth ? We do not know, for though he is 110 times 
larger than Earth, his great distance makes him invisible 
to the naked eye, and diflicult to observe through a 
telescope. If that is so, what must be the bulk of the 
nearest star, who lies beyond the Solar System over an 
abysm of nothingness which is 200,000 times our distance 
from the Sun? 

Coming now to the great distances, we are introduced 
to the “ light-year,”’ the sidereal unit of measurement. 
This is the distance covered in a year by light travelling 
at 182,000 miles a second. We learn that some cf the 
bright luminaries are 12, and 22, and even 72 light-years 
away. So we begin to get some idea of the proportions 
of this universe of suns and satellites which we see dis- 
appearing in perspective through the Milky Way. Out- 
side this universe we find that others begin, 32,000 light- 
years away ; other vast celestial precisions and groupings. 

As an epilogue to this tale of the harmonies, we are told 
something of the comets, those contrapuntal monsters 
who come flaming through the rhythm of the heavens, 
Some of them are wide enough to fill the space between 
us and the Moon. Yet they rush past the planets without 
attracting them from their gravitational habits. The 
comets themselves, however, are affected, deviating a 
little in their courses at the pull of Earth, or Mars, or 
whatever substantial body they are passing. Since they 
are so vast, why do they not work widespread ruin? The 
reason is, that they are the merest ghosts, whom even a 
star-ray can pass through without being deflected, as it 
would through air. These harmless giants are composed 
of an incandescent meteoric dust which is finer than our 
atmosphere. They come sweeping in towards the Sun, 
pass round him, and rush off again, completing some orbit 
whose further curve is lost in space far beyond the path 
of the lonely outrider, Neptune. 

So, equally irresponsibly, we must leave this descriptive 
cosmology ; for reviewers, like astronomers, are troubled 
by space. But we must not do so without warning the 
reader that Fabre’s story of the heavens is still in the 
great astronomie tradition which unconsciously bears 
traces of the Heracleitan theory that all things are fire ; 
and which also has conventional ideas on direction that 
are rapidly dissolving in the relativity theory. Einstein 
tells us that it is equally right to say that the Sun revolves 
round the Earth as to say the opposite. But we must 
prevent ourselves from this tempting discussion. 

Ricnarpd Cuurcn. 
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*IMPLACABLE’ COMES HOME 


SHE came in early upon a still morning, stealing 
h aleng like a wraith in the wake of the tug, beneath 
the low hills of Falmouth harbour, illumined for a 
moment as she crossed the faint gold path made by the 
reflection of the veiled sun, and passing again into the 
haze. The shimmering gold path stretched from the side 
of the ‘ Foudroyant’ (ex-‘ Trincomalee’) frigate, right 
across the dim water, joining for a moment the last 
frigate and the last two-decker line-of-battle ship of the 
old Sailing Navy, the ‘ Implacable.’ 

*Foudroyant’ belongs to Mr. G. Wheatly Cobb, 
who for thirty years has trained in her boys for the sea, 
*Implacable’ is lent to Mr. Cobb for the purposes of a 
holiday training ship for boys. She fought at Trafalgar 
as the ‘ Duguay-Trouin,’ exchanging shots with H.M.S. 
* Victory,’ and four days after the battle she was captured 
by Sir Richard Strachan, and renamed ‘ Implacable.’ 
She carried the golden cock at her masthead as cock 
ship of the Mediterranean Fleet; saw war service in 
the Baltic under Captain Byam Martin, and retired 
from active service as a training hulk at Devonport. 
Mr. Wheatly Cobb saved her from destruction. She 
completes the trio unique in the world of ‘ Victory,’ 
‘Implacable,’ ‘ Foudroyant,’ representing the three 
classes of the ships of war of the Old Navy. 

On Wednesday, September Ist, she was towed to 
Falmouth, after having been repaired at Devonport, 
the cost of making her weatherproof being defrayed by 
Mr. Cobb and some generous friends, in response to the 
appeal issued by Lord Beatty. Nine months previously 
she was towed into Devonport, a weatherworn and broken 
hull above water, though sound below, where her huge 
oak timbers are iron-hard. She returned riding the 
waters sound and trim and majestic, new-coppered, 
her main-deck and sides renewed, fit to last another 
hundred years. 

The money subscribed in response to Lord Beatty’s 
appeal is nearly expended, and much costly equipment 
and interior repair remain to be accomplished. It is 
hoped that all those who value a great national monument, 
which is also a superb example of naval architecture, 
and also those who understand how admirable a training 
and how felicitous an holiday a fortnight’s course on 
board a wooden ship of the Royal Navy would be, 
will send their contributions, marked Committee of 
‘Implacable’ Fund, to Sir Vincent Baddeley, K.C.B., 
* Implacable ’ Fund, Midland Bank, Westminster Branch, 


Wesleyan Hall, London, S.W. 1. 


SPECTABILIA 


Tur increased practicability of the aeroplane promises 
a solution to one of Australia’s problems, that of pro- 
viding proper medical aid for small populations spread 
over very large areas. Previously, where telegraph lines 
existed, a person desiring medical treatment made his 
way as best he could to the nearest telegraph station and 
received a diagnosis and prescription over the wires from 
the doctor who might be many hundreds of miles away. 
With the coming of the “ flying doctor” a new cra has 
begun ; impassable roads will not impede transportation. 
People in England who live within a stone’s throw of a 
dentist or doctor can hardly realize what life in the 
Never-Never Land has meant in the past, especially for 
the women. Now with the coming of the flying doctor 
and dentist a new cra of existence for the pioneer opens up, 
* * * * 

The American automobile industry turns out approxi- 

mately three and a half million cars per annum. The 
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great years of expansion in the American motor trade 
were 1922 and 1923. In 1920 the motor output was 
1,800,000 cars ; in 1922 2,300,000, and in 1923 3,500,000; 
since then there has been little change. Has the 
“saturation point ” been reached ? 

* * * « 


The Tourist trade has become a matter of great 
importance in France. According to statistics compiled 
by the Matin, English-speaking tourists bring into 
France nearly one million pounds a day. Whether 
the figures are accurate I have no means of knowing, 
but the total must be a very large one. During 1925 
220,000 Americans landed at French ports. The French 
National Touring Office is now planning further action 
to attract to France more and more British and American 
visitors, especially middle-class Americans. Trans-ocean 
travel, especially from the prosperous United States, 
will, I believe, undergo enormous developments during 
the next twenty-five years. If I were a capitalist, with 
large sums of money lying idle at the bank, I should 
build a great chain of up-to-date hotels with modern 
improvements throughout the British Isles, and I would 
set aside each year a considerable sum of money for 
carrying out a proper advertising crusade in the American 
Press. Every motor owner in the United States is a 
potential visitor to Europe, and there are twenty million 
of them. 

* . * * 

I hope that the protests which have been appearing in 
the Press about the post-mark advertising idea will bear 
fruit. The leading article in the Times says all that there 
is to say on the matter briefly and pointedly :— 

“ The fact is that there is a principle involved, the principle that 
the Government is responsible for the dignity of the nation, and 
that principle once admitted forbids the use of the national buildings 
or the national services as vehicles for the competing advertisements 
of rival traders. The Postmaster-General has made a mistake ; 
let him frankly admit it, and withdraw his proposal.” 

As the Times rightly says, there is a principle involved. 
If our correspondence is to be defaced with advertisers’ 
announcements where will a line be drawn? Will any 
Government property be safe? If postmarks are to tell 
as “* to drink Blank’s teas,” why should not an enterprising 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in search of revenue sell the 
right to affix electric sky-signs on the Government 
buildings in Whitehall, or posters in public parks, on 
battleships, on pillar-boxes or on Post Office vans. Now 
is the time to make our protests. 

* * * * 


Can there be too much concentration, too much care- 
fulness at golf? One school of golfers says no, but there 
are many people opposed to this point of view. I was 
playing well up to my handicap in a competition on a 
seaside links last week on a sultry day. But a plague of 
small flies was my undoing. On green after green just 
as I had taken up my stance for putting two or three 
flies kept walking across and round and reund my ball. 
Having been taught that most amateurs do not take 
sufficient trouble I proceeded to chase the flies away. 
But no sooner had the original ones been removed than 
others appeared. What was I to do? To putt the ball, 
flies and all, or keep on waiting for a lull in their 
onslaughts ? I adopted the former course, with the 
result that after playing well through the green my- 
putting was lamentable. What do the super-golfers. do.? 
Perhaps Mr. Bernard Darwin or Sir William Beach 
Thomas can tell us. Would their diagnosis of the situa- 
tion be that the malady from which I was suffering was 
not over concentration but not enough of it? Perhaps if 
I had concentrated properly I should have been un 
conscious of the existence of the flies, 


—s 


Mr. Moody, the Chairman of the Exhibition Committee 
of the National Radio Show at Olympia, says that there 
are gathered together here “ examples of the finest 
receivers and components produced within the confines 
of the habitable and howling globe.” I have no doubt he 
is right. The Show will be a great success to judge by the 
attendance on Monday, always a slack day, and the 
wireless enthusiast can harvest catalogues by the handful, 
while the average householder and housewife, who kriow 
little of crystals and super-heterodynes, can find machines 
of all sorts and sizes, from £2 to £100, which by the simple 
turning of a knob will draw down from the ether the 
music of the B.B.C. 

* * * * 

A correspondent sends me a copy of a letter he has 
received from the Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washington, in 
which particulars are provided of those American States 
that have adopted a State flower. It is not possible to 
give the full list, but here are a few : —Alabama, Goldenrod ; 


California, Golden Poppy; Delaware, Peach Blossom; 


Florida, Orange Blossom; Iowa, Wild Rose; Maine, 
White Pine; Mississippi, Southern Magnolia; New 


Mexico, Cactus; North Carolina, Oxeye Daisy; Ten- 
nessee, Maypop or Passion Flower. 


THE CINEMA 


TANTUM, 


MANON LESCAUT AT THE NEW 
GALLERY 
AFTER a summer without excitements for film enthize 


siasts, save perhaps the technical triumphs of The Rig 
Parade, one welcomes the fall of the leaf and the arrival of 
quantities of new pictures from all lands. 

Now Manon Lescaut at the New Gallery, W.1, may not 
be the Abbé Prévost; it may not be the opera; it may 
not even be a quite perfect film even in its own kind. But 
the Ufa company, when it determined to put Manon Lescaut 
on the screen, chose the exotic and lovely Lya de Putti for 


heroine; gave the direction to Dr. Robison, who made 
Warning Shadows; assembled a caste of all-round, hard- 


working, intelligent actors ; deputed Paul Leni, the artist, 
to design sets, costumes, palaces, streets, monasteries. As a 
result it has made a picture which is so packed with visual 
beauty that one needs to see it several times fully to appreciate 
its perfection. Every staircase, every street-corner, even 
every bed is at onee richly and romantically of the period, 
and at the same time eloquent of drama and of good taste. 
Does Manon pout in her bed, while across the street wicked 
old Marquis de Bli peeks out of his casement to see if he 
can espy her? The camera just catches two simply-built 
window frames, as it looks over the old reprobate’s shoulder 
and with his eyes to the love-nest opposite. But everything 
is there, nevertheless. Do the militia seize Manon and hale 
her into a square at night and fling her into the tumbril 
bearing female convicts away to bitter exile ? The screen 
only shows us shadows, the shapes of big buildings looming 
through, a torch, a minion holding two ferocious hounds 
on a leash, and faint shapes of soldiers, a few smudges for 
the tumbril, the women, Manon. 

The love romance is told straightforwardly, though not 
always with complete effect. The hero is wooden: the 
machinery clanks a little. But just as each scene is lovely 
and exeiting to the eye, so each piece of acting is genuine 
and sprung from imagination and feeling. These are no 
film stars cavorting to the tune of the box-office. Manon 
Lescaut has been made by artists, acted by artists; and it 
provides an entertainment for those whe weary of the usual 
uninspired motion picture and look to the sereen to bring 
them something sincere, something to prove that 
matography is a new and lively art. The film is infinitely 
worth seeing, and is packed with beauty, with passion and 
with romance, 


cine- 


Inis Barry. 
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THE THEATRE 


MR, COWARD DISCOVERS HIS HEART 


Tur QUEEN WAS IN THE Partour.” By Nort Cowarpb. 
é St. Martin’s.] 

Ix his new play (so charmingly named) Mr. Coward has 
made an immense leap forward in his dazzling career. 
Amongst other things he has discuvered that it is no bad 
sign, after all, for a writer to have a heart and not to be 
ashamed to show it. He has had the courage to desert the 
little cocktailed corner of life which, up till now, has tended 
to cramp and cheapen him as a dramatist for all the wit of 
his (financially) successful plays. He has further discovered 
jhat there is still room in the theatre for warmth and colour 
and romance. In fact, that we are crying out for them. 
He has learnt not to confus> smart repartee with wit ; he 
has found “* feeling,’ that elusive but essential quality in 
which he has previously been so notably deficient ; and, 
finally, there are signs in this play (cleverly cone ealed, of 
course, under the whipped cream of comedy) that Mr. Coward 
has been thinking out a political philosophy for himself. 
I imagine that The Queen was in the Parlour must have 
puzzled the more strident of his followers, those, I mean, 
who are in the matter of Mr. Coward “ plus royaliste que. le 
roi,’ but against this loss, if it is a loss, he may comfort 
himself with the reflection that his latest play will appeal 
to a far wider and, in the end, a far more lasting public. 

It is all, of course, utterly and delightfully impossible in 
this drab post-War Europe of ours. Is there not a League of 
Nations to which Mr. Coward's little kingdom of Kreia would 
surely have belonged, for it was a very up-to-date State and liked 
to be in the mode? Are not solemn gentlemen assembled 
in Geneva at this very moment to prevent just this kind of 
thing, frontier-jumping, and the manipulation of royal 
puppets ? And yet, one never knows. Romantic happenings 
are always impossible—until they happen. Some critics, 
I see, have complained that Mr. Coward has been reading 
the works of Anthony Hope. Of course he has. And if I am 
any judge of a play, this course of study has done him infinitely 
more good as a writer than too much attention to the books 
of Marcel Proust. What does it matter if the subject be as old 
as the hills provided the treatment be new? There was, you 
will remember, a certain Mr. Shakespeare who was particularly 
adroit at giving new twists to the necks of old bottles. It 
is true that Mr. Coward has, most unexpectedly, made a 
journey into the pleasant lands of Ruritania. How neatly, 
during the journey, he has forestailed the shrugs of superior 
shoulders by a stroke of audacity ! His General Krish actually 
admits that he is an imitator of the methods of our old friend, 
Sapt; his Prince Keri (a handsome philosopher, beautifully 
played by Mr. Herbert Marshall) claims kinship with Rupert 
of Hentzau. Definitely one up, I think, to Mr. Coward! 
What this amazingly accomplished young man has achieved 
is this. He has taken the beautiful Princess Flavia, married 
her unhappily, removed her husband and settled her down 
near the Bois du Boulogne to suck the life from the gaiety 
of Paris. This is Nadya or, if you will, Flavia stripped of her 
Victorian gown and scintillating in the princess petticoat 
of modernity. She falls genuinely in love with a young 
Frenchman and is about to marry him. News arrives of black 
deeds in Kreia. The throne is empty. She is recalled to her 
country by a faithful minister. What will she do, this being 
1926, Nadya preferring Paquin to portfolios, and playing at 
being Queen having gone out of fashion as a pastime for 
beautiful young women? At this point, Mr. Coward, at his 
best, takes charge. The result is a comedy of the highest 
quality by which I mean comedy that is never very far away 
from tears. Frankly, I did not think Mr. Coward had this 
play in him. His future now becomes increasingly interesting. 
Miss Madge Titheradge can never have done anything better 
than Nadya. An exquisite performance, lcaving one breathless. 
Lady Tree, in an all too brief appearance, reminded me that 
she can still “*‘ dowager” it over anyone. A note on the 
programme read as follows : ** The various songs and national 
airs composed by the Author.’ National airs! ‘ L’audace, 
toujours ’audace!” Really, one feels, Mr. Coward deserves 
the joy of fooling us. EB. S: A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
d @ nS 

A LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

-Sir,—Switzerland was formerly called the * Playground of 
Kurope,” but it is fast becoming the playground of the 
world. At one mountain hotel recently no less than 
seventeen different nationalities were represented, and in 
spite of the temptation afforded by the French exchange 
on the one side, and the Italian on the other, though, no 
doubt, Switzerland suffers, yet the irresistible charm which 
no other country can exactly supply draws its crowds to 
her mountains and lakes. 

This summer, however, the French and the Italians have 
net come. Italy has adopted the cry, “‘ Spend your money 
at home,” and is refusing passports to those who wish to 
cross the passes or to traverse the tunnels. The English 
are largely kept at home on account of industrial troubles 
and scarcity of money, and the Swiss hotels have certainly 
suffered heavily during the spring and the early summer. 
We do not hear much of strikes in Switzerland. Stoppages 
are comparatively few, but they do occur occasionally, and 
at Zurich a strike of carpenters has only just been settled 
by the capitulation of the strikers after having lasted since 
March. The Swiss like to live at peace with themselves 
and the world. Was ever any little nation composed of so 
many different elements, divided by language and religion, 
so entirely united and so at peace at home ? 

This is the season for gymnastic displays, and any nation 
many times greater than this might be proud of the parade 
of muscles and manliness which has recently been seen at 
Lausanne. Nor are such exhibitions confined to one canton, 
but are to be witnessed throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Federation. 

Not many years ago the Val Cluoza and adjacent land 
was formed by private enterprise into a National Park. 
Hunting, fishing, plant and flower collecting and the capiure 
of wild animals in any form was strictly forbidden. New 
species were introduced and keepers were appointed to take 
from time to time a census of the wild animals. Their figures 
were interesting. Last year the number of deer had increased 
from 12 to 95; of roebuck from 60 to 190; of chamois from 
1,000 to 1,250; of grouse from 10 to 60; and of partridges 
from 120 to 310. The Swiss National Park contains 49 royal 
sagles, some 350 marmots and about 20 ibexes. 

The wireless station at Lausanne is the result of wonderful 
enterprise, and is quite up to date. The city stands at an 
altitude of 1,800 feet above the sea, and was one of the first 
Continental stations to introduce broadcasting in 1923. 
It has recently been fitted with all the latest improvements 
in wireless plant, and is equal to the best English stations. 
There is a pleasant waiting-room in which the telephones 
installed do not ring but show lights, and there is a studio 
hermetically closed to deaden all outside sound. In the 
amplifying room a Marconi set of ten lamps has been placed. 
The station has a range of 1,000 kilometres, and, thanks to 
the unique central situation of the town, the station can 
be heard all over the Continent. 

The enterprise of the hotel proprietors is commendable, 
and each season sees some new development at almost every 
mountain resort, and new resorts are constantly coming 
into notoriety every year. In the race for superiority 
between the German and French-speaking Swiss, the Suisse- 
Romande does not mean to be left behind, and one hears 
of new golf links, swimming pools and tennis courts which 
are the last word in scientific construction springing up 
like mushrooms even at an altitude of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. 
Montreux is advertising a sand beach for the children and 
for bathing, shortly to be constructed; Villars means to 
outrival French bathing resorts, and golf at a height of 
4,000 feet has a new thrill. Mr. EK. F. Benson and many 
others have written of the Swiss winter. Mr. G. Flemwell 
is unsurpassed in his description by pen and brush of its 
springtime. It is strange that we still have to wait for the 
writer and the artist to depict the glories of the Alpine 
autumn. At no time of the year, perhaps, is the sun more 
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cheering, the air more bracing, and the wonderful vista of 
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colour more inspiring than in the autumn. Those who seek 
health, indeed, are learning to come out with their children 
not, as formerly, in November or later, but in September 
and October, and to spend both autumn and winter at an 
altitude which ensures permanent benefit and a life-long heritage 
of health to themselves and their offspring. People have to be 
early nowadays if they wish to find accommodation available 
for the winter sports season. Some hotels are already booked 
up for Christmas and the New Year season, though enthusiasts 
are learning by degrees that the best period for winter sports 
is late January and all hebruary rather than at an earlier date. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Your CorRRESPONDENT IN SWITZERLAND. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RUMANIAN AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I much appreciated the letter published last week from 
your Bucharest correspondent, and am in entire agreement 
with what he says. I speak with a knowledge of the country 
and personal acquaintance with many of her leading men. 
The natural fertility of Rumania is incredible. It was known 
to the Romans. Bearing in mind that a large percentage of 
the agriculture is conducted in primitive fashion, the produce 
of cereals is very large. I know of a large estate which was 
developed by an English company before the War, employing 
steam cultivators, and other up-to-date machinery ; and 
the manager, an experienced English farmer and a prominent 
member of the Royal Agricultural Society, told me that he 
had never before realized how bountiful were the gifts of 
nature. 

Undoubtedly, cutting up the great estates, and dividing 
them among peasant proprietors has retarded production, 
though, we must hope ultimately when the peasant realizes 
his opportunity, and learns to appreciate a higher standard 
of living, that we shall see a great increase in production. 
The question of transport overshadows everything, and 
only those acquainted with the country can realize what a 
gigantic task this is. It does not seem possible to do much 
unless a large foreign loan can be successfully negotiated, and 
that would open out many important questions.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Joun F,. Kemp. 

Royal Rumanian Consulate, Tenby Street North, Birmingham. 


GLADSTONE AND BURKE: AN UNCONSCIOUS 
PLAGIARISM 
[To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 


Sir,—The extracts lately quoted in the Sunday Times from 
Lord Oxford’s forthcoming Fifty Years of Parliamentary 
Life have once more drawn attention to a well-known passage 
which may claim to represent the highest flight of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s oratory. No reader of Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone 
an readily forget the incident described on page 492 of the 
third volume. The old statesman and his biographer were 
staying at Dalmeny during the electoral campaign of 1892. 
Gladstone was busily engaged in preparing notes for a speech 
he was to deliver at Glasgow on the all-absorbing Irish 
question :— 

“In I went, and found him hurriedly thumbing the leaves of a 
Horace, ‘ Tell me,’ he cried, ‘ can you put your finger on the passage 
about Castor and Pollux ? I’ve just thought of something ; Castor 
and Pollux will finish my speech at Glasgow.’ ‘Isn't it in the 
Third Book ?’ said I, ‘No, no; J’m pretty sure it is in the First 
Book ’—-busily turning over the pages. ‘ Ah, here it is,’ and then 
he read out the noble lines with animated modulation, shut the 
book with a bang, and rushed off exultant to the carriage. This 
became one of the finest of his perorations.” 

Lord Morley’s dictum has just been re-echoed and confirmed 
by the high authority of Lord Oxford. “In a speech at 
Glasgow, otherwise pedestrian and almost tedious, Mr. 
Gladstone,” writes Lord Oxford, “* suddenly enraptured his 
audience and enriched the records of English oratory by his 
* Castor and Pollux” peroration.” Declaimed as no one then 
living save Mr. Gladstone could declaim it, the famous passage 
must have been thrilling indeed, but it is surely a cause for 
amazement that in the matter of this picturesque and felicitoas 


simile credit has not hitherto been given where credit jg 
chiefly due. 

“very great political speaker of the nineteenth century 
borrowed in turn from Burke. He is the source and origin 
of half a dozen immortalities. If, for example, there is one 
phrase more closely associated than another with the name 
of Gladstone’s great rival, it is that of “* Peace with Honour,” 
but Beaconsfield found it in the early part of Burke’s specch 
on * American Conciliation ” ; and so Gladstone, at Glasgow, 
I do not say consciously, harked back to a later passage in 
the same speech. 

Burke is describing the salutary effect of Henry VIII,’s 
legislation upon Wales and the Welsh people :— 

‘*** Wales within itself,’ had been ‘in perpetual disorder,’ but, 
‘from that moment as by a charm the tumults subsided, obedience 
was restored ; peace, order, and civilization followed in the train of 
liberty. When the day-star of the English Constitution had arisen 
in their hearts, all was harmony within and without, 

—simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sie voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.’ ” 
So Burke speaks of Wales, and this is how Mr. Gladstone, 
in his turn, speaks of Ireland. 

In the past, so he declares, she has endured 
“one almost unbroken succession of political storm and swollen 
tempest. . . . Those storms are in strong contrast with the future, 
with the present. The condition of the Irish mind justifies us in 
anticipating. It recalls to my mind a beautiful legend of ancient 
paganism. . . . There were two Lacedaemonian heroes known ag 
Castor and Pollux, honoured in their life and more honoured in 
their death, when a star was called after them, and upon that star 
the fond imagination ef the people fastened lively conceptions ; 
for they thought that when a ship at sea was caught in a storm, 
when dread began to possess the minds of the crew, and peril 
thickened round them, and even alarm was giving place to despair, 
that if then in the high heavens this star appeared, gradually and 
gently but effectually the clouds disappeared, the winds abated, 
the towering billows fell down to the surface of the deep, calm came 
where there had been uproar, safety came where there had been 
danger, and under the beneficent influence of this heavenly body thé 
terrified and despairing crew came safely to port.” 

It will be noted that the last part of this vivid description 
is an exact translation of the lines quoted by Burke from the 
Twelfth Ode of the First Book of Horace. The reference 
to Castor and Pollux is taken from the two lines preceding. 

I submit that it is scarcely possible to quote a closer or 
more curious oratorical parallel, and it is strange, indeed, 
that John Morley, a profound student and biographer of 
Burke, never discovered it for himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Travis MILts, 

1 Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W. 5. 


AND BRITISH HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,— May one who has lived both in Old England and New 
England offer a few comments on the letter of our American 
sister last week? She obviously knows nothing about 
English country life and assumes that what is obtainable 
in Northfield, Mass., is to be had for the asking in a remote 
English country house, and a parsonage at that. 

Two American ladies wanted to hire a beautiful sixteenth- 
century manor-house which they would have found perfect 
had it had set basins in each room and more baths. It would 
have spoilt the ancient mansion to add excrescences for the 
purpose, and the landlord wisely refused. Water laid on to 
each room is an expensive matter in an old country house. 
So also would be an American furnace ; the insurance company 
might well object to its introduction in a house with ancient, 
dry timbers. Electricity cannot be laid on for vacuum 
cleaners, irons, &c., in a country house—a private plant is 
needed. Nor does the Post Office supply telephones unless 
a number of subscribers reside in the district. With many 
Americans I have argued the difficulty of sending children to 
village or town schools. The accent acquired in youth is 
seldom wholly lost. There are other objections, such as a 
child having to fight against class-prejudice, as has been 
pointed out. The country rectory is not likely to be sur- 
rounded by houses containing children of educated parents. 
It will be seen that it would be all but impossible to substitute 
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Jabour-saving devices and suggested changes for all the 
servants in the simple manner mentioned. The damp 
climate would make it difficult to close rooms even where 
central heating exists, and paying guests and children are not 
always compatible. 

But, to my mind, one serious objection to the “ do-it- 
yourself” system has been ignored—the strain, physical as 
well as mental, too often results in nervous breakdowns 
in America as I know from my friends’ experiences. Too 
often they have neither time nor patience to train their 
rhildren. Ask any English woman who travels on the 
Continent what children are the most spoilt and the worst 
behaved. 

I have lived over twenty years in New England and over 
forty years in Old England. I thank God that I am likely to 
tlie jn a house without set basins or a furnace and that I 
need not spend my declining years amid the rush and turmoil 
of an American household with all modern appliances. The 
lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places and I know more 
than one American friend who would gladly change households 
with me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FraNcES Rose-Trovr. 

Bradlegh End, Ottery St. Mary. 


ry’ % a ‘sey 7” vs a &J 
LITERARY COINCIDENCES 
[7'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Another interesting example of literary coincidences 
is as follows : 

Volney, in his Ruins of Empires, written about 1784, 
Chapter 2, says :— 

“Who knows but that horeafter some traveller like myself 
will sit down upon the banks of the Seine, the Thames, or the 
Zuyder sea, where now, in the tumult of enjoyment, the heart 
and the eyes are too slow to take in the multitude of sensation ; 
who knows but he will sit down solitary amid silent ruins, and weep 
a people inurned, and their greatness changed into an empty 
name ?”’ 

And Macaulay, in his essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
speaking of the Roman Catholic Church (October, 1840), 
Says : 

“And she may still exist in undiminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s.” 

It is more than probable that Macaulay, who was an 
omnivorous reader, had read Volney’s Ruins, hence the idea, 
ilthough one would not for a moment suggest plagiarism.—I 
am, Sir, &e., W. H. DucGpae, 
Wearcourt, Roker, Sunderland. 


WAS THE LOVED DISCIPLE ? 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sirn,—Among the internal evidences that John was the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the beloved disciple, are the intimate 
relations between Peter, James and John, and their Teacher, 
is witnessed by their presence at the Transfiguration, and in 
Gethsemane ; the humility taught by Jesus’ reproof of John’s 
ambition for pre-eminence in the Kingdom, reflected in the 
change in John’s character from a “ Son of Thunder ” to the 
benign writer of the three Epistles ; and the identity of tone 
in these Epistles and the Gospel. While the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke do not preclude the presence of others at 
the Last Supper, that of Mark is more definite and exclusive — 
“in the evening He cometh with the twelve.’ The presence 
of Lazarus at the Supper in Bethany testifies to the complete- 
ness of his healing ; while the fact that the priests were con- 
sulling “* to put him also to death ” rather negatives the sug- 
gestion that Lazarus was the disciple who followed to the 
house of Caiaphas. It would be easy for Caiaphas to keep 
silent regarding his knowledge of John; and John’s distress 
at the indignities put upon his Master might well render him 
Coming from Caiaphas’ house, 


WHO 


regardless of everything else. 
he would have no difliculty in following with the crowd to 
Calvary ; and it was natural that Jesus should commend His 
Mother to the care of this loved companion of His deepest 
earthly experiences. John’s own mother, with many other 
women, beheld * from afar off’? (Matthew xxvii. 25, 26). 
The motive for Luke’s silence regarding John’s visit to the 
sepulchre, and his mention of Peter, may have been a desire, 


not to shield the beloved disciple, but to accentuate Peter's 
eagerness to retract his denial of his Lord. Mark xvii. 7 
suggests the same thought of rehabilitation: ‘* Go and tell 
the disciples and Peter.” 

The accounts of the Transfiguration and of the scene in the 
Garden must have been supplied by an eye-witness, showing 
that one of the three disciples present did not succumb to 
But the light shines so strongly on the Central 
Surely we 


lethargy. 
Figure that this detail passes almost unnoticed. 
have, in this self-effacing love, an explanation of the name- 
lessness ef the “ Disciple whom Jesus loved.’”’—I am, Sir, &eu 
M. R. B. 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The controversy between the Bishops who intervened 
in the mining dispute, and the Bishops who thought that 
such interference was outside the duty of the Church, suggests 
a histor.az] parallel. In Freeman’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, Vol. Ii., pages 239-240, we read that about a.p. 
1941 the advocates of the Truce of God attempted “* to forbid 
violence of every kind from the evening of Wednesday till 
the morning of Monday .... The days of Christ’s supper, 
of His passion, of His rest in the grave and His resurrection 
were all to be kept free from strife and bloodshed. 'The 
Burgundian Bishops were zealous in the cause. . . . But the 
Bishop of Cambrai maintained, on the other hand, that the 
whole affair was no concern of the ecclesiastical power. It 
was, he argued, the business of temporal rulers to fight, and 
the business of spiritual men to pray ; the pious scheme of his 
brethren could never be carried out.’’—I am, Sir, &c. 
Whitley, Coventry. Haroitp W. H. Hepey. 


CAN WE THEN BELIEVE? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—With reference to “‘ A Plain Man’s ” letter in your issue 
of August 28th, I should like to point out that St. Luke’s 
language does not necessarily imply the Virgin Birth of 
Our Lord. Luke i. 35 may mean no more than that the 
union of Joseph and Mary should be so hallowed by the 
Holy Ghost that that holy thing which should be born of Mary 
should be called the Son of God. St. Luke in the following 
chapters calls Joseph and Mary “the parents” of Jesus. 
St. Matthew’s gospel, as we have it, is undoubtedly a com- 
pilation. It seems probable that a record of the parables and 
speeches of Our Lord recorded by St. Matthew was incor- 
porated with material drawn from St. Mark and other sources. 
We are quite in ignorance of the source of the first two chapters 
which contain the only definite statement in Holy Scripture of 
the Virgin birth of Our Lord.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DECANUS, 


THE LATE MARQUIS DE VILLALOBAR 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

S1r,—-It is now some months since the death of the Marquis 
de Villalobar who was the Spanish Ambassador at Brussels 
during the War. So little notice was taken in England of 
his death that your readers may like to see an extract from a 
letter lately received from Mr. Brand Whitlock, who is best 
qualified of all to know the great debt which Great Britain, 
France, and, of course, Belgium more than all, owe to him. 
At first he stood up for international law, on behalf of those 
of the Allies whose countries he represented in the absence of 
their accredited representatives. Later, when law had gone 
by the board, he stood for common decency of behaviour. 
His strenuous efforts to second those of Mr. Brand Whitlock 
on behalf of Nurse Cavell should not be forgotten by us, 
Throughout the occupation of Belgium it is probably true 
that nothing checked General von Bissing and his officers so 
much as the “ withering contempt’’ which they could see 
when they met these neutral diplomats, and the consciousness 
that they could give publicity to the opinions that they 
formed on the spot. When the neutral diplomat had such 
a character as Mr. Brand Whitlock describes, it is plain that 
his opinion carried weight and had effects which none of us 
should ungratefully forget. 

“His death saddened me, for we were good friends. Our 
acquaintance began in America when he was Minister at Washington, 
and our experience at Brussels during the war brought us, of course, 
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. . He was a remarkable man, an extra- 
ordinary personality, full of striking contradictions; a Spanish 
grandee of the XVI[Ith Century—or of the XVith—and at the 
same time a modern of the moderns. Notwithstanding his 
monarchical tastes and ideas, a certain touch of the romantic, 
he was quite realistic and very democratic, as much at home at 
Washington as at Madrid. He admired Anglo-Saxon institutions. 
He used to say that the happiest moments of his life were those 
spent in England and America. He was indeed very fond of England 
and the English. The fact that we were both very strong for tho 
English (he had some English blood, I think, on his mother’s side, 
while all of mine, thank God, was English, except that which came 
to me from a Scottish great-grandfather) was one more bond between 
us. He had just bought a place near Farnborough and intended 
to settle in there when he retired. If he was fond of ceremony and 
had the manner of a grand seigneur he nevertheless had the sim- 
plicity of a grand seigneur, and, what most grand seigneurs lack, 
a sense of humour that enabled him to rate such things at their 
proper valuation. He used to say that life was a stage, a theatre, 
and that we must play our several réles as well as we could. He had 
a sharp wit and was the life of a dinner party. And what doesn’t 
always go with wit, he had, as I have said, a sense of humour and 
the philosophy that is a part of humour. You know how much 
he had to bear in life and how patiently and courageously he bore 
it. He was, indeed, uncommonly brave. I .hanpened to see him 
once, in 1945, under shell fire, and he was as calm as a field-marshal. 
He could treat people on occasions with a withering contempt, 
as from the cold heights of a cynical hauteur, and yet he was ever 
so kind to misfortune and would take infinite pains to help people 
out of trouble. And I have known him to sit up all night with 
his little dog ‘“* Jock ’’ when he was sick. He had tremendous energy 
and an indomitable will, looked personally to every minute detail 
of the work of his Embassy and toiled early and late... . / And 
you ought to have seen him deal with the Germans: ‘ Speak 
slowly, politely, and in French,’ he ordered the head of the secret 
police one day. And once, when we went to sec a commanding 
general, he said to me, as we entered: ‘Call him ‘‘ Excellenz”’ ; 
they like that.’ . . . Well, the world is meaner without him.” 


W. V. C. 


very close to each other. . 


—I am, Sir, &ce., 


TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—Although professionally connected with what I might 
call the rival industry of fuel-oil in Mexico, I am greatly 
interested in your very laudable efforts to further the more 
economical exploitation of coal in my native Britain, and in 
this connexion (and with special reference to the particularly 
enlightening letter of Colonel N. Graham Thwaites, in your 
issue of June 26th last) I beg to be allowed to furnish you with 
some statistics which I have procured for the purpose from the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of Denver, U.S.A. (in which 
city I happen to be temporarily sojourning). From one ton 
(American, 2000 Ib.) of bituminous coal the company referred 
to obtains in actual practice the following products, viz. :— 


LOW 


Coke.. oe 1,400 lbs. Pure Benzol wal 1} gala 
Coke Breeze et 60 lbs. Toluol ae ee $ gal. 
Gas .. 7 7,500 cu. ft.  Zylol én -» 8/10 gal. 
Ammonium Sulphate 25 lbs. Pitch na ee 5 lbs. 
Tar ae oa 10 gals. Naphthalene aP } Ib. 
Light Oil .. o“ 34 gals. Creosote ne ov" 1 Qt. 
Motor Benzol ‘ 2} gals. Paint 1 Qt. 


{Annual capacity of ovens, 540,000 tons (American) Coke.] 
-—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. Lioyp (Life-Member). 
(Of Apartado 34 Bis, City of Mexico, Mexico.) 
Denver, Colorado, 


A TINKER’S DAM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—in the Spectator of the 28th ult., the writer of ‘ Theo- 
phrastus in Piccadilly,” speaks of “ not caring a tinker’s 
curse.’ Should this not be a tinker’s dam—a clout used in 
soldering and not worth anything ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Stafford Place, Wick. PETER SINCLAIR, 


A NORTH COUNTRY PROVERB 
[To the Editor of the Spxcrator.]} 
Sir,—‘‘ Many a mickle makes a muckle” is so complete 
in alliteration and so happy in assonance that we need not 
be surprised at its currency ; but we in the North are greatly 
amused, nevertheless, for “ mickle” and ‘ muckle”’ are 
the same word, used in different districts with the same 
meaning. Give a falsehood ten minutes start, it has been 
said, and you can never overtake it; the same is true, 
apparently, of a false proverb. This one, at least, has been 
corrected a hundred times, yet a correspondent in a recent 
issue of the Spectator reproduces it as calmly as ever and labours 
it to the full. Perhaps the corrections have too often appeared 


where they are not needed, and too seldom where they are, 


The proverb cannot, however, be said to have only a single 
proper form, but “* mony littles mak a muckle,” or “ mickle,” 
is one; and “ mony pickles mak a puckle” is another, In 
this latter expression of the idea “ pickle” and “ puckle” 
are no doubt originally the same, but the word has grown 
to be ambiguous, and the variation helps to convey the 
proper sense, whereas there is no such useful ambiguity 
in the case of “ mickle ” or “ muckle.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. M. 

[We have often heard “ Many a little makes a mickle,” 
and Steele used the proverb in that form in the Spectator of 
1712.—Eb. Spectator.} 


A LATIN “ HOWLER” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—You may like to add this to the Latin “ howlers ” which 
have appeared from time to time in the Spectator. The 
new Richmond Hospital in Dublin, opened some twenty-five 
years ago, boasted a beautiful pair of oaken swing doors, 
above the lintel of which ran the legend (which was the 
pride of the senior surgeon) :— 
“ Necessitati hand gratiae haec portae patent.” 
At the opening ceremony, a medical student annoyed the 
“classical” surgeon by his translation of the scroll as 
follows :— 
“No grease is necessary for these patent doors.” 

W. Nunan, M.D. 
Police Surgeon of Bombay. 
Bombay Port Trust, Administrative Medical Officer, 56 Esplan- 

ade Road. 


—I am, Sir, &ce., 


POETRY 


THE LAST HORSE 


(it is said that Winter comes in on the tail of the last 
St. Leger Horse.) 


Avutumn’s clipped her golden tresses, 
And the Paddock’s gay with dresses 
Frills and lace and furbelows. 

Never mind if Summer's dying, 

You have backed a horse that’s trying 
Tipped you by a man who knows ! 


Certain to be placed-——a stayer. 
Bright September seems the gayer, 
Genial and debonair. 

Ribbons, petals, swirling laces 
Lightly flutter, and the faces 
Surely never were so fair. 


Doncaster’s the best of courses, 
Now they’re off—a blur of horses ! 
But they've left him at the post ; 
And your Winner-Tryer-Sprinter 
Turns to weleome in the Winter— 
Turns, a cheery jocund host! 


There’s no profit in abuses, 

But your luck the very deuce is ; 

He’s to carry double weight. 

Perched behind the boy, who rides him, 
Now an icy form bestrides him, 

As he swerves into the Straight. 


Little wonder that he tarries, 
Crippled by the load he carries ; 
Yet you half believe it true— 
That a shadow, nodding greeting 
From a horse this Autumn Meeting 
Promises good luck to you. 


Summer fades and Autumn passes 
As her dead leaves, through the grasses, 
Though he pulled the horse you backed, 
Winter yet will bring redressing, 
Cheer you with his bracing blessing, 
And a glory Summer lacked. 

Barpara Evpyan Topp. 
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THE SOUL 
England. By Dean Inge. (Benn. 1s. 6d.) 


Fallodon Papers. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. (Constable. 
10s. 6d.) 

ENGLAND is a name to conjure with. Yet no good book 
about England has ever been written, and the word has 
not been popular in titles. Sir John Lubbock wasted a 
good title on a dry geological treatise in his Scenery of 
England, and in Dean Inge’s excellent little bibliography 
“Eneland” indicates only text-books. Is England at last 
coming into its own, now that the Prime Minister has 
published On England and our liveliest’ social historian 
selected the single word for a discourse on our present 
health and future decay ? 

An early passage in Dean Inge’s book gives promise of 





the right point of view :— 

"7 think it is significant that our war poetry from 1914-1919, 
the poignant sincerity of which goes to our heart as we read it, 
constantly dwells on the rural life of England. This poetry is 
indeed a revelation of the national character.” 


0 


But this recognition of Julian Grenfell and Rupert Brooke 
is all we get about the deep, deep country that is England. 
The bald and perfunctory passages that touch on rural 
problems are innocent of insight into some of the cardinal 
facts of our to-day’s history. Dean Inge laments the loss of 
the “feudal lord” and says something of the reduction 
in rents, but the startling collapse in the value of English 
land, the relapse to prairic, the livelier life of the village 
due both to war and recent invention, receive no attention 
Actual reference to country things are wrong as 
well as rare. The Dean, for some reason, gives a list of 
counties where fruit and hops are grown, and omits—of all 
counties—W orcestershire and Cambridgeshire ! The explana- 
tion of the high yield of wheat in England is. the wrong 
explanation. It is due in large measure to the long period 
from October to August—rather than to intensive 
secondary meaning of that 


whatever. 


of growth 
manuring, in the original or 
word. In a wide reference, not so much as a hint is given 
of the various wealth of the crops and soils of England along 
the East Coast. The subject of the future of agriculture in 
England is dismissed with this sciolistic aspiration :— 

agriculture seems to be that the time is 


The only hope for 
will no longer have food 


hot far distant when the new countries 
to export ” 
as if cheap corn were not one of the chief reasons, on the 
negative side, for agricultural success in Scandinavia; and 
the extent of the dairying industry, which is and has been 
very prosperous, were not now greater than of wheat-growing. 
All the prophecies are tainted with gloom; but the two 
chapters, composing nearly half the book, on ** Industrialism ” 
and * Democracy ” are as suggestive, crisp and original as 
some of the earlier chapters are dry and secondary. They 
Dean Inge says straightly a good many 
historians shirk. 


are also courageous. 
things that other social 
Almost every where 
informed with a holy zeal that raises the critic to the reformer. 

Our moral as well as our economic state is held to be in 


philosophers or 


passage Eugenics are’ concerned is 


n bad way :— 


Licentiousness is justified in our fiction and not reprobated 


in society. The monogamous family is being broken up, and 
therewith the strongest bulwark of civilization against disintegra- 
tion and anarchy is being undermined. . . . The knowledge 
of: hods of birth-control, which society has no right to withhold 


from any class of the 


upon the morals of very 


population, has had unfortunate results 
1 per 


mnany unmarrie ersons of both sexes 

An even more depressing view is taken of English economies, 
but the analysis of our industrial democracy is masterly ; 
ind the with the larger, 


remoter hope. So far as one can summarize so close an 


conclusions are not untouched 


argument, the Dean makes the following diagnosis of our 


state of health in England: ‘* Wherever machine production 
on a large seale is found, the spirit of hatred and rebellion 
seems to arise spontaneously”; and the national character 


has ** deteriorated in its attitude to industry and hard work,” 
if not in th virtues. Labour becomes parasitic and 


th corruption of the citizenship of the working man” is 
extreme. Nevertheless, when the worst is said——and said 
it is—It has confidence in the national character, finds 


OF ENGLAND 


self-respect growing with better conditions, is eloquent on 
the utterly unexpected response of mdustrial civilizations 
to the demands of a killing war, believes that the decay of 
Christianity is more apparent than real, and prophesies that 
we shall keep our present form of government. At the 
same time he envisages the possibility of a ‘ bureaucratic 
State Socialism” as the best counter to the “ Syndicalist 
policy deliberately ruining the key industries.” Democracy 
** The leaders are led, the legis!ators are delegates, 
Government, 


has failed. 
and the electors are ignorant and indolent.” 
therefore, yields to any form of pressure, to “ the new type 


» “is sometimes now a drunken black- 
”? 


of Labour member” wh 
guard, who turns the House of Commons into a bear garden, 
now to “ felonious acts committed by a gang of women, 


actuated by a mixture of hysteria, hooliganism and sexual 
perversity, who professed by their crimes to be demonstrating 
their fitness for the duties of citizenship.” But in spite of 
its failure, our Parliamentary Government—our chief gift to 
the world—is to prevail against either extremes of Syndicalism 
or Fascism. More than this: however far we fall in material 
fortunes, we must remain “the spiritual home of all who 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare spoke, the faith and 
morals hold that Milton held.” 

Dean Inge is a great Englishman, and has “ never been 
tempted,to wish ” that he were ** other than an Englishman.” 
On that note he concludes. Yet perhaps he would have 
penetrated with more insight into ** the Soul of England,” 
which is the subject of one of his five chapters, if he had 
paid more heed to “ the revelation of the national character ”’ 
which he himself confessed to find in Julian Grenfell’s remem- 
brance of * The Song of the Blackbird.” His chapter is a 
tissue of apt quotations from critics of England, but he 
omits one that seems to some of us the most essential of all. 
Long ago a German historian wrote: ‘* The Compleat Angler 
and the Natural History of Sclborne are types of a style of 
literature country. In these classical 
productions we are introduced into the nursery of English 
thought, poetry purity 
and originality of English art and poetry have their home 
Since the passage was introduced 


peculiar to this 


may, science itself. . . . The 
in the same region.” 
to the present writer by an ardent student of German thought 
it has seemed truer and truer. And it might have been 
written of a living statesman. What an illustration for his 
thrust Lord Grey could have supplied to Dean Ings Here, 
indeed, is the essential Englishman, uncontaminated by 
industrialism. 

Was there ever a more characteristically national expression 
than Lord Grey's lament for the lost presence 
War? His 


in literature 


of his bird sanctuary during the crisis of the 


latest book, which appears simultaneously almost with 
Dean Inge’s, carries on the same revelation. It is not 


written supremely well, it has few curious felicities of phrase 
or depths of thought. The French critic of England (omitted 
from Dean Inge’s list) who was amazed at the popularity 
of Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life would read the JF allodon 
Papers with equal astonishment. Yet how deep an impression, 
how cumulative an impression they make and leave! Here 
the elemental, the 


is a man always seeking the real, simple, 


never straying after the secondary, knowing with truth 
where and how his soul really finds satisfaction, and delight. 
May the reviewer record a peculiar personal experience in 
reading the book? One phrase kept recurring to him, and 
he made a petulant pene * Why 
Wordsworth’s * Deep power of joy ahs Sees 





led note to this effect: 
does he not quot ? 
On the very last page of the book the glorious passage with 


this phrase in it appears as a proper climax. Coutrast this 
* deep power of joy belong to this Happy Countryman 
with the “chronic malais an admirable phrase—that 
Dean Inge finds “almost exclusively among the town- 
workers,” howevet { their conditions of life. 


If I had to prophesy what we call immortality for any prose 


passage in any modern book, I would select Lord Grey’s 
account of his historic day’s adventure among birds, in 
company with Mr. Roosevelt. las it any parallel in any 
country ? Could it have any parallel in any country other 
than England? It is not the best thing w tiis book of 
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spoken essays. It does not compare in charm, for example, 
with the account of the taming of the wild duck in Lord 
Grey’s own sanctuary; but it is an honest reeord of an 
incident that deserves a permanent place in English history 
with lines from Chaqueer, the lover of May, and from 
Shakespeare, the lover of April. 

W. Beacu-Tromas. 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS 


The Procecdings of the Conference of Governors of the East 
African Dependencies (Waterlow and Sons, 2s. 6d.) is an 
imposing and rather forbidding report, of importance none 
the less to the publie interested in African developments. 
It is impossible to summarize the report in a note, except to 
say that the importanee of the East African railway problem 
was fully discussed, that it has been agreed that a combined 
research department to enquire into Sleeping Sickness and 
cognate matters should be established, and that an air survey 
is to be carried out between Khartum and Kisumu. Confer- 
ences will be held yearly at Nairobi in future, probably early 
in May. 
* * * * 

Our banks have not yet adopted transatlantic methods 
(such, for instance, as watching the notices of births and writing 
to each happy mother to say * we have just opened a deposit 
aceount in yeur son’s name with one dollar, contributed by 
and have pleasure m_ enclosing pass-book >), 
Messrs. Llovds’ have 


ourselves, 
but they are moving with the times. 
sent us an excellent pamphlet Hlow to Use a Bank (W. H. 
Smith, 6d.) whieh is a thoroughly sound publication to put 
into the hands of any boy or girl about to start a banking 
account. ‘There is no section on approaching managers 
for overdratis, however. 
* * * * 

“The Glory of Grey” is a delightful essay in which Mr. 
Chesterton rightly says that he will continue to praise the 
British climate till he dies—-even if he dies of it. ‘ Only 
in our own romantic country have you the strictly romantic 
thing called Weather— beautiful and changing as a woman.” 
In the same G. K. C. anthology (4 Gleaming Cohort, Methuen, 
2s. Gd.) we find some weighty paragraphs on pigs. ‘ With 
elaborate training one might have a lap-pig instead of a lap- 
dog. What is it that makes you look so incredulous ?” 
What, indeed ? 

* o x * 

How a Slipper limpet devours oyster beds and changes its 
sex from male to female, the determination of sex, sublimation, 
repression, and questions such as “are women inherently 
inferior to men?” are all dealt with in Professor John R. 
Baker's Sex in Man and Animals (Routledge, 7s. 6d.), which 
is both popular and seientifie—no common combination. We 
agree with Professor Julian Huxley who says in the preface 
that sex touches “the deepest and most intimate parts of 
our nature, so that right-minded people will always continue 
to demand for it that privacy and respect which we demand 
fos everything personal and sacred.» But it cannot be doubted 
that popular knowledge and a frank attitude to the subject 
will diminish the cruelty of the inevitable difliculties.” 

* * * % 

An Arcadian Calendar, by Mr. Marcus Woodward (Bles, 
6s.), is a charming collection of essays about country things, 
which originally appeared in the Morning Post. 

* * * * 

We are sorry that Mr. €. E. M. Jead has written The 
Babbitt Warren (Paul, Trench, Trubner, 6s.). On matters of 
philosophy Mr. Joad has eften delighted our readers with his 
brilliant expositions, but on the United States we feel that 
it is an impertinence for him to write, for he has never visited 
that country, as he admits in his preface. 

* * * * 

We have rarely space to mention second editiens, but. To 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise, by ihe late Mr. FE. B. 
Soane, is a classie werthy to rank with Hoihen, and is there- 
fore am exception. For some years it has been out of print, 
and we are glad that Messrs. Murray have made it available 
again, with illustrations and a memoir, at the price of 18s, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
Traver.—Siaty-four Years in Ceylon. By F. Lewis. (Came 
bridge University Press. 15s.) Impressions of Nigeria, 
1925. By Douglas Fraser. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
—— The Voyage of the * Dayspring. By A. C. C. Hastings, 
(The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) A Dawdle in France. 
By Inglis Sheldon-Williams. (Black. 7s. 6d.) The 
Surgeon's Log. By J. Johnston Abraham. 14th Edition. 
(Chapman and Hall. 15s.) The Orient I Found. By 
Thomas J. MeMahon. (Duckworth. 15s.) The New 
Canada. By Joseph E. Ray. (Hutchinson. 4s. 6d.) 
The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Letters. (Benn. 63s. per volume. Sold in sets 
only.) The Berkshire Serics I-III. Cupid's Whirligig, 
By Edward Sharpham. The Tragedy of Osmond the 
Great Turk, or the Noble Servant. By Lodowick Carlell, 
The Fool would be a Favorit: or The Disereet Lover; 
By Lodowick Carlell. (The Golden Cockerell Press, 
15s. each.)——The True Stevenson. By G. S. Hellman, 
(Little, Brown and Co, $3.50.) The Great God Brown. 
By Eugene O'Neill. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) The Dance of 
Life. By Havelock Ellis. (Pocket Edition. Constable. 
6s.) Six of The Augustan Books of Modern Poetry: 
Christina Rossetti, Maurice Baring, Eden Phillpotts, 
Austin Dobson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W, 
TNevinson, (Benn. 6d. each.) 


Iievory.—Fallodon Papers. By Lord Grey of Fallodon. (Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d.) England. By Dean Inge. (Heinemann. 
12s. Gd.) George IV. By Shane Leslie. (Putnam: 
25s.) The Letters of Marie Antoinette, Fersen and 
Barnave. By O. G. de Heidenstann, (‘The Bodley Mead. 
12s. 6d.) 

Science.—Theoretical Biology. By J. von Uexkiill. (Kegan 
Paul. 18s.) Man and Woman. Havelock Ellis. 
(Black. 10s. 6d. Sixth edition.) The Ferns. Vol. I. 
By F. O. Bower. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 

MiscenLanrous.— The Book of Gallant Vagabonds. By Henry 
Beston. (T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) Bibliography 
and Memoir of Sir A. W. Ward. By A. T. Bartholomew. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) Christabel's 
Fairyland. By Adam Gowans Whyte. (Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 6d.) The 120th Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. (The Bible House. Is.) The 
Inncr Disciple. By Charles Baudouin and A. Lestchinsky. 
(Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) Hours in the Tate Gallery. 
By J. B. Manson. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) Origen and 
His Work. By Eugene de Faye. (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
: Leaves from a Northern University. By A. F. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

Music anp Art.—Terpander or Music and the Future. By 
Edward J. Dent. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Music and 
Musicians. By A. Lavignaec. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 
From Giotto to John. By H. N. Wethered. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) Modern Masters of Etehing: Sir Francs 
Seymour Haden. (The Studio. 5s.) 


Nove.s.—Far End. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Old Bridge. By W. J. Locke. (The Bodley 

Head. 7s. 6d.) The Count in Kensington. By C. A. 
Alington. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) Sca Whispers. 

By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
—The Ruin. By Edward Sackville West. (Heinemann. 


LITERATURE. 
Vol. TX. 


7s. 6d.)——Unquenchable Fire. By Joan Sutherland. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.)——One, Two, Three. By Paul Selver. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) The Exquisite Perdita. By HE. 
Berrington. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


AMUSEMENTS OF LONDON 


New GAuiery, REGENT STREET.—MANON Lescaut. Direeted 
by Mr. Arthur Robison who made ‘* Warning Shadows ” this version 
of the famous romance is well worth seeing. 

MarrLe Arcu Pavition.—BLoop AaNnp SAND. One of the 
late Rudolph Valentino's suecesses revived. 

Riatro, Coventry, StrEeet.—Les MisGraries. A_ profound 
and praiseworthy French film on the Victor Hugo classie ; in two 
full-length sections. 





NEXT WEEK 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Debits and Credits. 


‘ ° "= 
Americar Seunaigs, 


Also Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s 
reviewed by John Buehan. 
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A GREAT IRISHMAN 


The Life of J. D. Bourchier. By Lady Grogan. 
18s, net.) 


Blaekett. 


(Hurst and 





[o describe or criticize adequately the life of James 
Bourchier would entail a full discussion of Balkan politics 
through thirty exciting years. This scholarly Irishman 
** beak,” whose deafness made teaching im- 
possible, set out eastward, lured by archacology and 
began to write for the Times. Ue quickly developed 
into the Times’ Balkan correspondent and the best-known 
“ Englishman ” from Crete to the Adriatic. He was happy 
working with M. Venizelos for the liberation of Crete. He 
was happiest when the Balkan League was made. Without 
him as the adviser and common friend of the Balkan rulers 
Unhappiness 


and Eton 


the League would never have come into being. 
began when the second war broke out and ended in the 
Treaty of Bucharest. It inereased when King Ferdinand and 
M. Radoslavov led Bulgaria, against the people’s wish, as 
he always held, into the camp of the Central Empires. The 
freaty of Versailles really broke his heart. He was ill in 
Paris and the great men would not listen to him as he deserved. 
He saw then the one chance of securing Balkan peace by 
boundaries aceording to nationalities, but this meant adding 
part of Macedonia to Bulgaria. He was right in theory as 
Europe may yet learn painfully, but how could a beaten 
enemy receive gifts when victorious allies were Clamouring 
for spoils ?. He fought all his life for the prineiples that no 
large block of any Balkan people should be ruled by another 
people and that no Christians should be ruled by Turks. 
Who can say that he was wrong ? Lady Grogan, who is well 
qualified by kriowledge of the man, of the countries and 
their history, has made a lively and well porportioned story 
of his life. She adds short contributions from M,. Gueshov, 
M. Venizelos and others with three of Bourchier’s articles, 
one of which is the famous Quarterly article which he wrote 
during the War. There are illustrations and adequate maps. 





THE IRON AGE 
Sybilla ; or the Revival of Prophecy. By C. A. Mace. 
Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(Kegen 


To many it will seem a dismal future that Mr. Mace foresees, 
He promises material advances, of course. There will be 
“fuelless traffic, moving pavements, rubber roads, windows 
if flexible glass, rustless metals, dustfess and smokcless cities, 
ind private houses fit for a plumber’s paradise.” Our de- 
seendants will be able to see their friends by television, at the 
turn of a switeh, without any of the effort of making an 
The whole of life, perhaps, will be carried on 
at a remove—unless we keep so much of our unregenerate 
instinets as to hanker for proximity or solid presence in our 
companionships. It is when Mr. Mace begins to deal with 
methods for controlling those unregenerate instincts that he 
really alarms us. The modern world has amassed a little 
working knowledge of that ** two-handed engine,” psychology. 
Let us point to some of the portents to which Mr. Mace draws 
out attention. . 

Alreacty in America the new scientific knowledge of man’s 
mental reaction is being put to use, sporadically, to increase 
eflieiency in work. At one great factory the management 
instituted the office of ** plant mother.” They chose a cheerful, 
sympathetic woman, with an obviously eomforting and 
motherly look. If one of the workmen was seen to be 
discontented, he was encouraged to go and confide in her, to 
unbosom himself of his troubles, and to receive her automatic 
kindly advice. It soothed him down 


appomtment, 


und = pre-paid 
immediately :— 
For example, a man will wawt to quit beeause of a slight ruction 
with a fellow-werker or a superior, whereupon she will remind 
him that his little Johnny should not be foreed by father’s unemploy- 
ment to leave school to go to work, or that another baby is coming 
in a couple of months and that he mustn't cause anxiety to ‘ the 
wife.’ * This particular ‘ plantemother,’ [ am told, has been instru- 
mental in reducing the labour turnover to an astonishing extent.” 


There are obvious possibilities of extension in the idea. As 


vet, men are not on the whole sufficiently in command of 
to be able to offer sympathy purely as a matier of 


themselves 
a sort of overhead charge on the emotions. 
has powers of development. 


policy Still, 


the human race 


But these speculations are made rather unnecessary by 
another set of eonsiderations. -We see already that much 
eccentricity or ill-balanee can be remedied by attention to the 
glands. to turn a morose and bad- 
tempered man into a happy and cheerful one by a properly 
regulated injection. Perhaps there would be no need, in the 
end, even for the provision of sympathy. 
intransigeants, violent men, lazy men, idealistic men 


It begins to seem possible 


Bolsheviks, criminals, 
all of 
these, perhaps, will be cured in a day or two at the hands of 
a well-informed medical board. 
become so thorough that we can decide what types of man we 
wish to have—with 
doctor everybody into true sceial conformity 
we decide upon. ; 

And who shall decide the types? Who shall say what 
human qualities we wish to preduce ?> Mr. Mace is rather 


Our knowledge may even 
What types ef mind and soul—and 
with the types 


vague upon this point. He contemplates an intellectual 
aristocracy with a power greater than the power over life and 
death, But for what purpose men would surrender themselves 


He places 


d a nightmare 
before us very ably and wittily. It is a strain on our credulity, 


into their control he does not say. 
however, when he pretends that he is putting prophecy upon 
a firm, scientific basis. No doubt he has no wish to persuade 
us that his fantasy will come true. There is a suspicion in our 
minds that Mr. Mace i 
in the good old fashion 
porary traits and tendencies, 


using his opportunity for prophecy 


as an excuse for satire upon conicm- 


PRINNEY 
George IV. By Shane Leslic. (Benn. 12s. 64.) 
Iv it isn’t too tiresome, Iet us run over a few of the leading 
characteristics of George IV—that august monarch whom 
Mr. Leslie likens in some respects to Edward VIT, and whom 
the world and his familiars knew as Prinney. He was a 
man who had eonstant bouts of male hysteria, in the course 
of one of which he imprinted a tearful kiss upon the beaky 
visage of the Tron Duke, and he 
attacks of mingled gout (the result of intemperanee) and gush 
(possibly hereditary). 
and ready liar, and found pleasure in the society of rakes and 
blackguards, with the result that he was very nearly warned 
off the Turf. i 
tasie, as also in clothes, for he invented a new shoe-buckle 
and introdueed the use of the muff for males into England. 
Thoroughly weak and devoid of consistency, he was always 
veady to obey the malignant star of the moment, so that 
one can readily subscribe to the statement that his was “a 
little genius without character, temperament rather than 
brain.” His mistresses, of whom he had many (including one 
half-mistress and wholly canonical wife), he 
selected as near as possible to anility 


suffered from frequené 


From his early youth he was an adroit 


In art he had a considerable and discriminating 


commonly 
one was already a 


Making the best 
cost the least 


HELL Motor Oil—exaetly the same quality as 
you can buy from red Shell Cabinets—is so 
good that it was used by Mr. J. G. P. Thomas in 


creating the Worid’s Speed Record of 170 m.p.h. 








t 
And Shell Oil is sold retail from the cabinet at 
bulk prices. That is simply because of the 
economies of bulk distribution—no tin packages 
jor you to Pay ] r and thir uw away. 


Shell Motor Oil 


As Good as Shell Petrol 
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grandmother when she was admitted to the royal bower— 
and he threw them over as lightly as he picked them up, 
[This handsome, rollicking boy once went drunk to Lady 
Hopetoun’s ball in April, 1787, where (as an eye-witnesS 
writes) he “ flung his arms round the Duchess of Ancaster’s 
neck, and kissed her with a great smack, threatened to pull 
Lord Galloway’s wig off and knock out his false tecth.” 
He was “the greatest master of gossip in the world,” as 
generous as Solomon at other people’s expense, and, like 
very many sensualists, he had an emotionally tender heart for 
suffering that did not touch himself, which made him abolish 
the use of torture in Hanover and often reprieve condemned 
criminals in England. 

May one hasten at this point to remark that none of ihe 
foregoing is taken from what Mr. Leslie calls Thackeray's 
* foolish tirade,’ but all comes from Mr. Leslie himself, 
whose book is reeommended to us on the cover as “* a challenge 
to long-held views”? There seems, even on Mr. Leslie’s own 
showing, to be a considerable spark of life in the old dog yet. 
So much for George [Vas aman. Asa statesman the case does 
not seem much better, and once more an appeal is made to 
the same source, which calls our hero ‘* the wisest of all 
constitutional monarchs.” So far as can be gathered from Mr. 
Leslie’s somewhat inconsequent pages, George is acclaimed 
as a master political mind, because he went and got drunk in 
Treland, which he said he had early loved, but which it did 
not take him very long to forget, and treat as he had treated 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, his wife ; because he had “ good intentions 
for the consolidation” of the ramshackle throne of the 
Bourbons ; because he “ unwillingly (the italics are ours) 
became a constitutional monarch,” under the glittering 
guidance first of Castlereagh and Canning, and later under 
the steady curb of Wellington, for whose sake he had earlier 
double-crossed Canning. In politics he always expressed 
feelings rather than opinions, and in fine Mr. Leslie leaves him 
as sorry a figure as a politician as a man, 

There is much snappily amusing writing in the book, and 
one good story of “ the frantic frump” that was George's 
legal wife, who “humorously declared that she had only 
committed adultery once and that with the husband of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert.’” But amusing as the book is in parts, 
there seems to be no historical justification for its having 
been written at all. The writer speaks of himself in his Prelude 
as “nibbling” at the huge pile of documents which bear 
upon the case. Excellent word, as it at once suggests Horace 
(whom elsewhere Mr. Leslie contrives to misquote): Par- 
iuriunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. An entertaining little 
mus indeed is Mr. Leslie’s, which gambols with a pretty 
affectation, but oh ! so grey in the whisker, 


FREAT PHILOSOPHERS 
The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant. (Benn. 25s. net.) 
THERE is an advantage in treating philosophy as * the expres- 
sion of great philosophers.” We are apt to forget, when we 
consider formal systems of thought, that they depend in the 
end upon the truth-seeing of single great men ; that the man 
is the witness of the value of his system. Thought itself is a 
human activity, not a mere lifeless process. It is human 
beings who philosophize about the universe ; not the universe 
which philosophizes about itself. If there can be philosophical 
truths known, then it is because individual men ean live in 
the presence of truth; without men there would obviously 
be no philosophy. We say “obviously”; but it is a fact 
which is, nevertheless, very frequently neglected. 

But there are disadvantages in the method, too. ‘ Mistrust 
the philosophy of a married man,” said Nietzsche. He spoke 
well: it is necessary to take into account a philosopher's 
circumstances before we can weigh, or even understand, his 
thought. But mistrust should not imply rejection. It is 
often too easily assumed that a great man’s failings invalidate 
his works. ‘There can be a certain amount of ** witness as to 
character” allowed in judging philosophical reputations, but 
the works themselves are the main matter for judgment. It 
is illegitimate to condemn the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
on the ground that he was dyspeptic. It.is possible to sec 
truth through dyspepsia, It is even possible to be marricd 
and a philosopher, 

Dr. Durant’s volume suffers to some degree from this criti- 


cism in the light of gossip. We can forecast from the dust 
cover that he will be unwilling to grant very much finality 
to philosophical systems. He sets out to give “ the lives and 
opinions ”. of eighteen philosophers. We know that we are 
treading on debatable ground, but it appears to us disrespectful 
to call the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, or Kant “ opinions,” 
And Dr. Durant’s method has encouraged in him a certain 
formlessness and lack of concentration. His cighteen philoso- 
phers, moreover, are oddly selected. It is strange to find him 
devoting whole chapters to Voltaire and Herbert Spencer, 
and relegating Descartes, Berkeley, Leibnitz to a compara- 
tively casual mention. The scholastic are dismissed in an 
ill-considered paragraph. Mr. Bertrand Russell is given as 
much space as Hegel, Mr. George Santayana considerably more, 

Yet he writes with liveliness and good feeling. His expo- 
sitions are trustworthy enough, if some allowance has been 
made for his personal bias. The Story of Philosophy brings 
together in a stimulating and fluent style a great deal of useful 
information. Perhaps it is as good a thing as could be said 
of any popular introduction to philosophy, that Dr. Durant 
does not * kill” his subject. A reader will finish the book 
with an increased interest in all the philosophers with whom 
Dr. Durant is concerned. If he passes on to a fuller and deeper 
study, he will have nothing but gratitude for this bright and 
engaging volume. 


MR. FORD—A FRANCISCAN ? 
To-day and To-morrow. By Henry Ford. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH some of us are a little bored with accounts of 
American industrial methods, which promise an undoubted 
material prosperity but leave the deeper things of life unsolved 
and, indeed, unquestioned, no one who reads Mr. Ford’s book 
carefully will be able to accuse him of materialism. It is, in 
fact, an almost fanatical plea for mysticism in business. Money 
is nothing, motive all in all. 'To that company of Franciscans 
who loved song and dance and poverty a new disciple has 
been added, from Detroit. 

We shall not see this clearly from a hurried reading of 
To-day and To-morrow. Mystics do not write books. They 
live, and others report their lives or else they write in symbols. 
To some extent this is true of Mr. Ford. Quite three-quarters 
of what he now publishes is taken up with elaborate mechanical 
and technical descriptions : it is an account of his life in the 
world of men. All of it is interesting, however. He has pro- 
duced 300 millions of mobile horsepower (there are only 23 
millions of stationary horsepower on earth) and he sells his 
car in America at less cost per pound than beefsteak. The 
lowest wage paid to any of his employees is 30 shillings a day. 
High wages and cheap production, he says, will not only 
free the minds of men, but free and awaken their thoughts. 
But the really important part of Yo-day and To-morrow 
relates not to what Mr. Ford has done, but to his attitude 
towards life. 

Here we must read and re-read, and ponder. There is no 
pretty-please psychology in the book, nothing about the 
spirit of man, but a great deal about the shaping of his 
material environment. Yet it is all a protest against 
materialism and its various dependencies or cowardices, 
sometimes very smartly stated. Philanthropy he pictures 
as a “slightly senile and eccentric old gentleman who went 
about distributing unmerited aid to people lacking the self- 
respect to refuse it.” Of law, he says, ‘* While anybody can 
make a statute, it takes a wise man to make one that roots 
in basic rights.” Of government, ‘* We need a new conservatism 
which will not promise that anyone can live without work. ... 
The people are no longer fooled by the promise that laws can 
bring prosperity.” Of labour, * The slack workman is the 
product of slack management. The workman did not invent 
the scheme of getting something for nothing. He only copied 
those who employed him.” Of management, “ Unless it begins 
on the drawing board, it will never get into the shop.” Of 
the world, that it is as a whole “ much poorer than it ought 
to be, beeause it has muddled along on one cylinder—the 
‘get’ cylinder—and has not grasped in any practical way 
And finally, of work, that 
* it does more than get us our living: it gets us our life.” 
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the law of serviee and increase.” 


Scmetimes there is a virginal simplicity in his philosophy 
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(the world holds the Ford Peace Ship between its coarse 
thumb and finger and snickers at the memory of that absurdity, 
so reminiseent of the ridiculous Crusaders) and one finds also 
a not unamusing cocksureness which reminds one of his 
often-quoted and frequently-denied alleged utterance that 
“history is bunk.” Mr. Ford does not believe that. He 
js, on the contrary, making the Colonial past of America live 
again in his reconstruction of old inns. But he is also making 
history in the present and future, for his methods have had a 
profound effect on manufacturing. Having planned so much 
and so successfully, having made so many motor-cars and 
such vast sums of money, surely he can complete his life by 
giving us the blue-prints of the millennium. He can, but 
he will show them only to those who have eyes to see. It 
is not easy to envisage this Utopia, but it grows on the mind 
with study and assumes a solid shape, rather like Mr. Ford’s 
car, sound but not showy. It seems to be a world where 
men work intelligently and hard (never directly with hands, 
but always through brain or machine) for about five hours 
a day, in order to amuse themselves the rest of the time, 
“We are in the great age of transition from the drudgery 
of life to the enjoyment of life. And what we have learned 
about the ways and means of this transition will be told in 
the following chapters—in terms of hard experience.” 

First of all, ‘every well-thought process is simple.” We 
must “simplify and clean-up.’ Nothing is dirty in the 
Ford Industries. Workmen have polished tools. Engine 
rooms are white-tiled with nickel-plated fittings, greasers 
wear white caps and aprons. Even his mines and railways 
are kept bright with paint and polish. This is no mere fad, 
says Mr. Ford, but is of profound importance. Then there is 
no complicated organization. “If a specialist has some of 
his special work on hand he does it, if he has no such work 
he does labourer’s work, or whatever may be to do.’ Divisions 
are abolished and similarities emphasized. Just as in science 
men are approaching the underlying unity of life, so in the 
microcosm of the Ford Industries (yet employing half a 
million men) it is the work that counts, not the job. Work 
is necessary in order that high wages may be paid: here 
at last we come to the nucleus of the theory—the Wage 
Motive. Mr. Ford, as a manufacturer, lives and breathes 
to pay high wages. (Instanthy, one asks oneself the question : 
If all wages were high in Utopia what would happen to 
There is no answer in this book, nor need 
As Mr. Ford says of the far future, 


values ? 
it concern us now. 
“Perhaps we may over-produce, 
until the whole world has all it desires. And if that 
should happen, then surely we ought to be content.) High 
wages make for prosperity, production, and service to the 
public. ‘* Some men know and many others feel that business 
is something more than money.’ “The eventuality of 
industry is not a standardized automatic world in which 
people will not need brains.” The true end of industry is to 
free us from work. We labour only to enjoy. We cannot 
enjey without an extension of ourselves which men call by 
different names on the spiritual or mental planes but which 
most of us will agree in defining, as Mr. Ford does on the 
material plane, as the plentiful provision of well-made, low- 
priced products. 

Now in order to achieve this material liberation of mankind, 
many industrial labourers must engage in tasks of repetition. 
The tasks are monotonous, but so are the minds of a large 
number of men. ‘ Many men want to earn a living without 
thinking (in My Life and Work the case was cited of a work- 
man whose sole duty was to dip axles into varnish for eight 
hours a day, five days a week: he constantly refused to move 
to a more exciting occupation and had saved £10,000 out of 
his wages over a score of years) and for these men a task 
which demands no brains is a boon. We have jobs in plenty 
which need brains—we are always looking for brains.” 

Here we pause to note the common assumption of the 
idealist that all the world is fashioned after his psychologic 
likeness, The truth is different. Only a small proportion 
of any community cares for leadership and adventure. 
“There are two kinds of people in the world—those who 
pioneer and those who plod. The plodders always attack 
the pioneers.’ But there is a place for all. Repetition work 
is not a menace to society. ‘It permits the coming into pro- 
duction of the aged, the blind and the halt, And it makes 


but that is impossible | 
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new and better places for those whose mentality lifts them 
above repetition work.” 

Is Mr. Ford rationalizing his millions of invested wealth? 
Is he sublimating his own acquisitiveness ? Ishe making a virtue 
of being a “ slave-driver,” and incidentally advertising his 
own car by a clever camouflage of social philosophy ? Such 
things may be said in England, but they will be untrue. Mr, 
Ford is a dreamer as well as a doer and he has seen something 
in business which others have found in prayer. He sees 
beyond the egotist in man, to a Self liberated by service. 
He no doubt considers his book very plain and _ practical : 
s0 it is, yet there are phrases that strike home to places where 
words can only falter. Each reader will find in it something 
to help his or her life. Young and old, rich and poor, Mr. 
Ford has something very simple, yet strange, to say to us 


all. 


HEARTH 


(Heine- 


THE GENIUS BY THE 


Joseph Conrad as I Knew Him. By Jessie Conrad. 
mann. 6s.) 

Tuis book lies properly outside the realm of critical analysis. 
It is a direct and artless personal document by a brave woman 
and devoted wife, and the reader can only accept it, impressed 
by its sincerity, and honoured by its confidence. Reading 
between the lines, one sees that Mrs. Conrad undertook no 
easy task when, as a girl of twenty-two, she married this 
mysterious man. Very speedily she realized that her lot was 
to be something outside the normal connubial experience, and 
she accordingly searched for character, determined to carry 
out her share of the bargain. That she succeeded heroically 
we have full testimony in the facts of her subsequent life with 
Conrad, and the tribute of his devotion to and reliance upon 
her. Added to this there is the recognition of her worth by his 
friends. That is always a searching test of a young wife. 

For the greater part of her married life Mrs. Conrad was prac- 
tically crippled, and she had to carry a husband whose nervous 
system was constantly strung up to frenzy-point by the virus 
of gout and genius. 

Conrad possessed all the qualities of eccentricity which are 
romantically associated with the creative artist. He would 
suddenly decide that the bathroom was the only place where 
he could write, and would shut himself up there for several 
days, while the family did as well as it could with hip-baths. 
The whole house—books, table-cloths, furniture, shelves— 
was scarred by burns from his cigarette-ends and matches ; 
and he frequently set fire to himself by leaning against lighted 
gas-stoves, or putting live matches in his pockets. He had, too, 
a curious trick of memory, for he always post-dated all his 
recollections by two years. Frequently in company he men- 
tioned his marriage as having been in 1898. This, however, 
was the year in which their first son was born. Mrs. Conrad at 
first would correct him hastily, but would be rebuffed by the 
following reply: ‘* You will allow me, my dear, to know as 
much about it as you do. After all, he is my son as well as 
yours.’ Such is the logie of irritable genius: no pleasant 
thing to live with, unless we have a corresponding gift of 
spiritual faith and dignity. Mrs. Conrad must have had such a 
possession. Indeed, it shines through the pages of this simple 
record, 


A HEADMASTER’S SHOCKER 


The Count in Kensington: An exciting story. By Cyril A. 


Alington. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
Tut day when scrious people thought it undignified to 
contribute to popular tastes has gone by, and when 
the Provost of Eton writes such excellent ghost stories, 
the Headmaster (who never disdained journalism) may 
create his own sort of Sherlock Holmes. Mr. Chesterton 
made his detective into a Roman _ Catholic _ priest. 
Dr. Alington’s is a country clergyman who is the son of 
one peer and is soon thrillingly concerned with the daughter 
of another. Delightfully preposterous impossibilities of 
clues, audacities and escapes crowd one upon another till Lady 
Rosemary arrives at Chequers just in time to prevent her 
father, Lord Camberwell, making the Prime Minister a pre- 
sentation of pipes which adroit Anarchists had poisoned. If 
anybody wants @ story to read aloud to boys who are just 


beginning at Public Schools, let them at once order The Count 
in Kensington. It appears most appositely at a time when, 
through old age, holidays are beginning to lose their fresher 
delights, and the dedication tells us, with a certain com- 
mercial cunning, that this exciting story was written to solace 
such fatigues. 

The Headmaster of Eton might have been forgiven if he 
had written a sophisticated story and impressed * Pop.” But 
he has looked rather to boys and girls untroubled with dignities 
or even the premonition of them. <A hint that his wild young 
men have just gone up to the University from Harrow, and a 
bold caricature of a boy so magnificently conservative as not 
to recognize summer-time, show that Dr. Alineton has 
learnt how to commend himself to the very youngest 
Ktonians. 

Mr. Belloe must have been writing his detective story, The 
Emerald, at the same time as Dr. Alington, who was 
apparently content to find his model in a friend’s book, T'he 
Viaduct Murder, by Father Knox. The Count in Kensington 
will not claim to be much better ; but only captious appraisers 
would say it is much worse. It is needful, also, to observe that 
if Dr. Alington’s prelude and finale are a trifle clumsy, the 
central movements are daring enough for the most blasé. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tur Nineteenth Century opens with an article on War Debts 
by Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby, entitled ‘‘ America Quixote or 
Shylock?” For America the writer argues “it was impos- 
sible to think of victory in terms of land,” and therefore ‘ it 
became easy to think of it in terms of cash. For a political 
war was substituted a financial Imperialism ” which means 
“the minimum of responsibility with the maximum of profit.’ 
“ Australia’s Model City,” by Mr. T. R. Watson, is a truly 
charming article. ‘* A model city is being built in the Austra- 
lian bush as the Federal capital of Australia.’ The seat of 
government is to be transferred this year from Melbourne to 
the new city, whose population at present is less than 5,000. 
This is to be a dream city of “improvements,” aiming 
sanitation, splendid architecture, spacious city 
The romance of 


at perfect 
gardens set amidst incredibly lovely views. 
the New Jerusalem hangs aboutits plans. M. Emile Cammaerts 
writes of “ Moli¢re and Bernard Shaw” pointing out the 
essential likeness of their genius. 

The Fortnightly opens with * The Order of Release (a Little 
Play of St. Francis),’’ by Mr. Laurence Housman, very charming 
and timely. Mr. Robert Crozier Long, in * Zinovieff’s Over- 
throw and After,” discusses the struggle between * Lenin- 
grad’s die-hard Communism and the so far successful policy 
of expediency and compromise pursued at Moscow.” Par- 
ticulars of the new taxes in France are given by Mr. John Bell 
in ** M. Poinearé’s Return,’ and Mr. Francis Gribble gives 
us an amusing picture of “Mme. de Staél in search of a 
Captain Wedgewood Benn in the Contemporary 
* up to the present 


husband.”’ 
examines the record of ** Parliament in 1926 
month, and concludes that : ** Excepting Sir Ronald Lindsay's 
remarkable achievement in the Turkish Treaty there are no 
foreign feathers in Mr. Baldwin's cap, nor, indeed, has he any 
home achievements to set against the impression of vacillating 
weakness in dealing with the coal situation, which is the main 
charge against his Government.” Among the literary papers 
perhaps the most interesting is an appreciation, by M. T. 
Landa, of “ Israel Zangwill, the dreamer awake,’ from the 
point of view of an orthodox co-religionist. ‘“* Renan’s Sister 
Henrictte,’ by Miss Theodora Roscoe, is also well worth 
reading. 

Yet another article upon Cancer! ‘“ The Electronic Re- 
actions of Abrams (E.R.A.) and Caneer” appears in the 
National Review by Mr. N. Bosanquet. The subject has a 
terrible attraction, and it is impossible not to read with 
interest a well-written message of hope, even though the 
conscious ignorance of the average layman makes anything 
like conviction impossible. 

The best thing in the Empire Review for this month is a 
poem, by Mr. Herbert E. Palmer, called ** The Coal Miners’ 
Dinner-march.” Under the title “* Trotsky exposes himself,” 
**Scrutator’’ writes interestingly of the Bolshevist leader's 
newly translated book about Englanc 
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The Round Table attains this quarter its wellnigh un- 
attainable ideal. It is interesting throughout in spite of 
almost complete impartiality. Two articles on Canada 
(“Canada and the British Navy” and “Canada: The 
Political and Constitutional Crisis *) are full of information. 
The first is written by a Canadian, who gives very frankly 
Canada’s reasons for devoting only ‘a wretched pittance ” 
to the protection of her shores. The whole country is, we 
are assured, at one in this refusal. ‘* No party, no public man 
of weight, no newspaper of influence supports an increase in 
naval expenditure to-day,” because ** in Canada most people 
believe that the cost of the Navy should be borne by those who 
need the Navy ; they believe that the Navy exists to defend 
British interests, using ‘ British’ in the narrower sense of 
appertaining to the people of Great Britain; they believe 
that if Canada were an independent State it would be just as 
secure from attack as it is now.” The problem of * Inter- 
Allied Debts ” is discussed in all its aspects in view of the 
unfortunate controversy over the English debt between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary of the 'Treasury 
in Washington. Was our debt to America incurred entirely 
for War purposes? The writer of the article believes that 
every penny was indisputably so spent, but points out that 
the phrase ‘“* War purposes” covers a multitude of trans- 
actions outside the provision of guns and shells. Are War 
debts to be treated like commercial debts ? This the writer 
maintains is a question which will be discussed while the 
debts last. ‘* Capacity to pay,’ whether or no it affects duty 
to pay, will always tend to embitter relations between nations 
where financial disparity is obvious. ** The Hindu-Mohammedan 
Problem” laments “the appalling gravity of the present 
state of Hindu-Mohammedan relations,” and reviews the 
communal outbreaks of the last three months. 

“The Philosophy of Mr. Henry Ford,’ by Mr. Arthur 
James, is, we think, the most attractive and suggestive article 
in The World To-Day for September. 

The Bermondsey Book for September has a delicate and 
delightful essay * On parting with a favourite character,” by 
Mr. Hugh Walpoie ; and a poem by Mr. Aldous Huxley on 
Arabia. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A HANDBOOK OF FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR GARDENERS. By R. C. Norcurr. (Hopkinson & 


Co. 12s. 6d.)—Flowering shrubs are now a separate and 
most popular department of gardening, thanks largely 


to the gorgeous variety of imported species, such as the newer 
Japanese cherries. But public knowledge has not caught up 
the new opportunity. We all know what annuals are half- 
hardy. Many of us buy and plant (and lament thereafter) 
many half-hardy shrubs. Mr. Notcutt has altogether omitted 
some of the older and more popular families of a hardy 
character—Lilac, Philadelphus, Weigelia and others—in 
order to tell us just where we may grow what species of other 
less well-known and rather less adaptable genera, species and 
varicties. In this lies the supreme value of his scientific, 
and yet popular book. Occasionally perhaps, as in the 
Tamarisk and Veronicas, he is inclined to draw too sharp a 
distinction between seaside and inland plants ; but gardeners 
with this guide need never plant a bush where it will not 
endure. He is also admirable on methods of propagation. 
The book does not contain one word of ** padding.’ Ilustra- 
tions of flower-heads are many and good. 


CHRISTIE'S, 1766-1925. By H. C. Mariturer. (Constable. 
£2 2s.)—This is a wholly charming and delightful volume, 
telling the story of the great auction rooms from the days of 
James Christie the first, * the Specious Orator,”’ whom we 
see excellently portrayed in colour with white wig, ruff, blue 
surtout and tortoise-shell spectacles, tiptilt over shaggy brows, 
to July, 1925, when the Sargent water colours were sold at 
prices * beyond all reason,” as ex-King Manoel (himself an 
admirer of Sargent) said. Yet who will question that the 
dashing study of Carmencita singing is not worth £5,000, 
or even a king’s ransom? Lovers of good things will love 
this book. 

THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. — Shrews- 
bury Edition, Edited by Henry Festing Jones and A. T. 
Bartholomew. Vol. 20. (Jonathan Cape. £21 the — set.) 
—Samuel Butler could not have desired a more attractive 


or better edited set of his works than the limited Shrewsbury 
edition which is now completed by the issue of the ™ Note- 
These twenty volumes are admirably ‘printed on 


Books.” 





fine paper and yet are not too luxurious for everyday reading 
We have often thought that those who do not ‘vet know 
Butler might well begin with this miscellany, which is always 
interesting. often exasperating and often, too, highly amusing 
We shall not be deemed immodest if we quote Butler's admis. 
sion that, though reviews and advertisements did not help ra 
sell his books, * the review of Erewhon in the Spectator did sell 
a few copies of Erewhon, but then it was such a strong one and 


the anonymousness of the book stimulated curiosity.” That 
by the way, was in 1872, . : 
yy Wy" 
FICTION 
THE OLD BRIDGE. By William J. Locke. (The 


Bodiey Head. 7s. 6d.)—Perella Annaway, the daughter of 
an irresponsible Olympian of Fleet Strect, supplemented hr 
meagre allowance by copying masterpieces at the Uffizi, 
Her lonely and uneventful life was suddenly coloured by the 
arrival at the Pension Toselli, where she lived, of Anthony 
Biake, who had come to Florence to justify his choice of an 
artistic career. From the first moment of their meeting 
Perella was carried away by the enthusiasm and vitality of 
Anthony, who also succumbed to her elusive and unsophis- 
ticated charm. They dreamed together of success and the 
palaces and peacocks which it brings. The wealthy, cos- 
mopolitan society of Fiesole adopted Anthony as the lion of 
the future. Caught on the wave of fame, he accompanied 
his patroness Beatrice Ellison, a beautiful American widow, 
considerably older than himself, to New York, where, in the 
excitement of his new life, he forgot Perella and _ secretly 
married his benefactress. : 

Perella, alone and heartbroken, deprived of the joy of 
painting, since, owing to an accident, she could no longer 
use her right hand, married a kind old Professor Gayton, 
a friend of her father’s and of Beatrice, who had befriended 
her in Florence. All went well until Anthony and Beatrice 
returned to Fiesole. After some months Beatrice and 
Professor Gayton discovered that Anthony and _ Perella 
still loved each other. It is at this point in the story that 
Mr. Locke's gift for creating Quixotic situations shows itself, 
With never a word to the young lovers, Beatrice and Silvester 
Gayton, both equally overcome by grief, eloped together 
in order to give Perella and Anthony the chance of freedom. 
(The description of Beatrice and Silvester is very good.) 
Perella, however, felt that the self-imposed sacrifice of her 
husband and Beatrice was too great a price to be paid for her 
happiness, and returned to her husband, sending Anthony 
back to Beatrice. 

This is a tale of tangled Quixotism with well-drawn char- 
acters but little of the humour which was always so attractive 
in Mr. Locke’s earlier books. The story is sentimental 
rather than tragic. But the book should be popular, though 
it is not up to Mr. Locke’s best form. 

FAR END. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Novels about novelists are often disappointing. If we are 
given samples of their works we feel that they are not so good 
as the book makes out. The author has not whole-heartedly 
thought that their novels were worth writing, or he would 
have written them himself. And if we are to take their 
genius on trust we find ourselves rather incredulous. Miss 
May Sinelair’s Far End is not a satisfactory story. We regard 
Christopher Vivart with more than our usual suspicion ; the 
passages that are quoted from him confirm our doubts. And 
in addition to this, Miss Sinclair has saddled herself with a 
problem, or with half a dozen problems; and Far End is 
much more an exposition of these problems than a legitimate 
novel. Can a man be faithful to his wife with his body and 
not with his mind ; or with his mind and not with his body ? 
And ought a wife to wait, with dignity and self-control, for 
an erring husband to return to her? Perhaps we could have 
engaged our interest in the book if it had been a * sweet, old- 
fashioned story.” But Miss Sinclair is deliberately semi- 
modern ; and the mixture of standards leaves us in great con- 
fusion. The characters have not very much independent 
existence, apart from the problems which they help to state. 
There is Mona, for example, a ** sensuous little creature.” But 
there are no human beings in the world who are “ sensuous 
little creatures’ pure and simple, to be treated according to 
type and definition; human beings are more complex and 
many-faceted than Miss Sinclair allows. It shocks us con- 
siderably, therefore, when Christopher and his devoted wife 
wash their hands of Mona with serene self-righteousness ; it 
shocks us not for them—for they have scarcely come to life— 
but for Miss Sinclair herself, who apparently wishes us to 
regard such conduct as becoming. Nothing that Miss Sinclair 
writes can be without distinction, and her hand is very well 
practised. Far End, however, is midway between a thesis 
and a novel; and in neither aspect is it exceptionally good. 

*SCUTCHEON FARM. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Nelson. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A gentle tale of devotion and suffering, set in 
the Lake District. The heroine, a woman of exceptional 
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UNWRITTEN STORIES. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


WAS recently with a man who narrated to me some 
of his dreams. The dream-teller is usually a pesti- 
fential bore, but this dreamer was out of the eommon. 
By one of those freaks for which there is no accounting 

he had got the habit (or the gift—call it what vou will) 
of dreaming dreams of amazing interest ; dreams which 
had in them, in some cases, the stuff of which stories are 
made. 

I am almost tempted to pirate my friend’s dreams. 

I shall say no more about dreams; it is not a greatly 
edifying topic. But, having been regaled with such 
interesting matter, it set me wondering how much good 
material for the writer is daily running to waste, and how 
manv fresh and original stories remain unwritten because 
the people who tell them, or those of whose lives the story- 
incidents form a part, have never thought it worth while 
to commit them to paper. 

It is rather depressing, at times, to pick up a popular 
magazine and run through its stories; so many of them 
are poor variations of worn-out themes and plots, weakly 
conceived and badly put together. And if, at the same 
time, you consider how many dramatic, romantic, humor- 
ous, or mysterious “ stories’’ are daily occurring in the 
lives of many of us, you will probably feel a little impatient, 
as I do, and wish that people would use the material 
which comes at first-hand to them instead of wasting 
time in flogging ‘“‘ dead muttons.”’ 

I have often said, and I still maintain, that story-telling 
is a much more widely-diffused gift (or art) than is com- 
monly supposed. Each of us, in our own way, has some 
faculty of relating things which we have seen, felt, heard 
or experienced. 

I frequently travel to town with a former ship's captain 
who, albéit somewhat deliberate in speech, has the art 
of the perfect narrator. I don’t suppose he has ever 
written, or dreamed of writing, a single line for print ; 
but he could do so if he chose. There are many like him, 

I sat on a High Court Jury last vear with a Master- 
Baker and we took lunch together at the same bar for 
three days running. During these hasty meals he told 
me a variety of excellent ‘‘ yarns”? and humorous anec- 
dotes connected with his business. Printable stuff, 
every one of them ; but I don’t imagine he will ever print 
them. It doesn’t occur to him to attempt it. 

Even amongst those who do write—or try to write— 
there is the same neglect of first-hand matter and the 
feeble endeavour to imitate the work or style or themes 
of abler writers. You see evidence of this everywhere. 
I wonder how many aspirants have spoiled their chances 
by insistently turning out flabby unconvincing ‘‘ romances ” 
in the style (?) of popular authors, instead of using the 
good material which is under their very noses. ‘‘ Atmo- 
sphere’ is a very essential element in the making of 
good stories, but you cannot get the right ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ 
when you are writing about people, places, and times to 
which you are a stranger. 

These things are obvious to common-sense, and it is 
equally obvious that the great majority of new writers 
ignoresthem. It is a queer state of affairs. Here,on the 
one hand, we have editors asking for new stories—stories 
with something real and original in them—and there, on 
the other hand, is the would-be contributor mewing 
himself up in some back room and laboriously “ thinking- 
out’ stories instead of going into the world—the every- 
day world—and securing them first-hand. 

That editors urgently want good stories is not to be 
denied ; that the bulk of stories submitted is of the 
“imitative ’’ variety which I have described, is equally 
undeniable. Let aspirants consider those facts. 

I am confident that in all I have said here I shall be 
warmly supported by my friend, Mr. Max Pemberton. 
He and his colleagues at the London School of Journalism 
have, indeed, done much to reinforce the ranks of litera- 


ture by the production of writers of refreshingly new stories 
and articles. It is to be regretted that the School does 
not publish the names and the work of its successful 
students, for I think it would ‘‘ open fhe eyes” of a good 
many who are interested in Journalism and Story Writing. 

Here, for instance, in Blackwood’s Magazine I note a 
series of contributions by an ‘L.S.J.’”’ man; there in 
the Spectator I find another of Mr. Max Pemberton’s young 
men occupying a prominent position. Another famous 
weekly “stars” an “L.S.J.” contributor in its contents 
bill. In The Times is a special article of abounding interest 
by another, and amongst the “ best-sellers ’’ of the season 
I note the name and work of still another of Mr. Pemberton’s 
students. In short, they are found everywhere and in 
all the best periodicals of the day. If these successes— 
with hundreds of others—were available for publication 
in the announcements of the London School of Journalism 
it would illuminate the public mind as to the reality of 
the tuition given, through the post, from 110 Great Russell 
Street. But I realise that publicity of this kind might 
be objectionable to the students concerned, and more- 
over would be in violation of that rule of privacy which 
the School has always observed. 

To return to my main theme, however, I hope that some 
literary aspirants will follow my advice and look for 
material around and about them. I think it will profit 
them, and save much rejection and dejection—especially 
if they couple it with my oft-repeated advice to those 
who wish to make a successful appearance in the Press 
of this country—that is, to place themselves in the hands 
of Mr. Pemberton and his colleagues with a view to achiev 
ing mastery of that fechnigue without which no writer 

whether of articles or stories—has ever yet succeeded 
in establishing himself in the proper sense of the word. 

The demand for bright articles and good new stories 
steadily increases, and the prices paid for acceptable work 
are sufficiently attractive to make it worth one’s while 
to devote time and effort to the acquisition of that know- 
ledge of the craft without which none has ever achieved 
anything more than a spasmodic success, 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct paironage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The London School of Journalism was founded under the egis 
of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students is given 
by professional authors of high standing. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREI-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE WRIT- 
ING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when desir- 
able by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the 
hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always wiliing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 





THE “NORTHCLIFFE” PRIZE. 


The Directors of the London Schoo! of Journalism have instituted 
a valuable cash Prize of £50 in commemoration of the late Lord 
Northcliffe, one of the Founders of the Schooi. 

The Prize will be awarded for the best article not exce2ding 1,009 
words upon a Holiday theme, and all 1926 students of the School 
who enro! before September 30th are eligible to compete for the 
‘** Northcliffe '’ Prize. 

Particulars wili be sent with the prospectus, which will b2 sent 
post free on application to :— 


THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURHALISM, 
11% Great Russell Street, Londow W.C. 1. 
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THE LIBRARY THAT 
IS IDEAL. Lay Thoughts 


Some Reasons Why: 
1. The Circulating Library of the Times Book Club of a Dean 


appeals to the cultivated general reader interested in the 
intellectual life of the day. b 





2. It supplies without delay the latest books of our || 





| 
e * ee + ° . | 
leading writers and authorities. There is practically no | | D r AN ING k ’ 
waiting. | 
3. If books are not on the shelves when asked for, | | Dean of St. Paul's. Author of “Outspoken 
they are, with the few exceptions mentioned in the || ame 
: b . Essays,” etc. 
prospectus, bought specially for the subscriber from the | | . 
. —Sam - > | 
publisher. A subscriber writes, “ New volumes appear | | 
— . ‘ | 
with magical quickuess.” Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 384 pages. 
4. Motors make deliveries in London daily, and in the |! 
suburbs, for distances up to twenty miles, two or three | | . ; ' 
times a week. | “This sparkling collection. ... Here are thoughts on 
letters, politics, social science, ethics, theology, and even 
What Subscribers Have Said:— frivolities. Something, in short, of everything, and 
“I should like to take this opportunity of saying how greatly | not too much of anything.”—TIMEs. 
I appreciate the efficiency and punctuality of your Special | 
Service My own tastes in reading cover a pretty wide ' , . . . . — 
ground, and it is a cause of great satisfaction to me to | “He has the genius of sincerity. He is constitutionally 


ee »w that all the books on my list will be supplied without : iting i ' ‘ 
capable y anything b ; ‘ e 
fail within the reasonable limits laid down by your rules, incapable of w oe any th saline the truth as he sees 


whether the book is a novel, a treatise on Psychology, or a it.”—MORNING POST. 
volume of Art Criticism.” 


* * * * * . . . . 
“Richness and variety, wit and wisdom.” 


| —TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“In enclosing cheque for my annual subscription to The 
Times Book Club, | desire once more to express my very 
high appreciation of the excellence of its service which, 
in its supply of the books asked for and the promptness of 


their delivery, could not in my case be surpassed.” } “Cheery and chivalrous, anything less like a gospel of 
* * * * * * gloom it is surely impossible for the imagination of 

“| would like to mention at the same time how much I i , = 

appreciate the perfect service | have had from your Library man to conceive. DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

during the past year. I have belonged to other libraries 


from which for a slightly smaller sum | have been supplied 


“ viet a - 1 
ersialist, he can plumb the depth of 
with books that | did not want, but, as | foequently tell A virile controversialist, h P -" 


my friends, there is no comparison between these libraries thought, yet end by winning and retaining the faith 
and a service which provides you with the best and newest . as , : it 
books with such seulapteuse.” of a little child.”—suNDAY TIMES. 

* * * * . a 


“I feel that I should like to express my appreciation of 


“ Always illuminating, often conclusive, they make for 
your weekly service. It is unfailingly good. The books 





one asks for come promptly to hand. New volumes appear the comity of nations not less than the sanity of home.” 
with magical quickness, one can almost set one’s watch by —CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 
the weekly arrival of your messenger. It is all really 
excellent, and reflects the greatest credit on all concerned.’ 
“Your service of beoks is so prompt, so regular, so elastic “He says what he thinks vigorously end plainly, 
and so ot blig zing in every way that 1 have pleasure in send- ‘ : ” 7 ee ih 
ing my subscripticn promptly and to the full.’ robustly and forcibly.”—suNvAY EXPRESS. 
* * — * . * 
“| should like to take this opportunity of thanking the “His words are like a spanner tightening the nuts of 
staff for the prompt satisfactory service | have had ever : ’ . ” . 
eines t tuined oy Rey It is a pleasure to belong to the his hearers’ minds,.”—sPuere. 
‘Times. | always recommend it to all my friends.’ 
« ° * sd e * ‘ “ Originality and courage.”—GRAPHIC. 
“Il am very much obliged for all the attention and courtesy 
1 have received | consider the facilities offered by The “ 
Times Book Club far exceed those provided by any other It is given to hardly any contemporary writer to set 


Library, and | shail most certainly rejoin when | am next 
home on leave.” , 
. « . * . * diction and good style.’’"—puNncu. 
ot consider your Library and all your arrangements so 
absolutely perfect that I have never come across any library 
to equal it. 1 can say no more. 
* * * * * * —GLASGOW HERALD, 
‘I have belonged to a good many libraries in my life, but 
I have never belonged to oe so good as the * Times.” They 
have always sent me the books | asked for.’ . F F 
° . . « « * , precluded only by the essential conservatism and _ its 
‘I wish to tell you that I have been delighted with my first 
year of membership of your subscription library. The books 
have been so prompt in coming: I have hardly ever had to 
wait for one that | we unted. 1 should like you to know how 
satisfied | have been.’ 


* . * * * * 


forth his tastes and distastes with so much clarity of 


“One of the precious assets of the Anglican Church.” 


“ A lively mind, almost a brilliant one. Brilliance is 





apotheosis of common sense.”—SOUTIL WALES NEWS. 


“Will surely give the coup de grdce to the epithet 


gloomy.” —BIRMINGHAM POST, 


“We hope to renew our subscription as soon as we are 
within posting distance of your wonderful Library Your 
Guaranteed Service is quite the best in the _ world, and I am 


sorry to give it up even tora short tin:e. 


“Some very humorous passages.”—DUBLIN HERALD. 


* * * * * 


"ss 


eee -- 


1 have had the greatest satisfaction from your Library 
and have never before found any organisation equal to your 
Guaranteed system. | have had great pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends, as I conside -r [he Times Library 
the best I have ever subscribed to. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES. 


* * * * * * 


Write for Rates and Conditions of subscription to the | 
Librarian {| Pp f i NAM 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB || 


| 
12 Wigmore Street, London, W. I. | 
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firmness of character, is at once a victim of an unhappy 
marriage and of a wholesome war-time romance terminated 
by the death of her lover. Her problem, one which must have 
confronted many brave and selfless like her, centres upon 
her child: she meets it squarely and brings much happiness 
to others, though sparing little enough for herself. <A 
childlike, pleasant book. 

PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. By Guiseppe 
Bianco. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)}—Though the lurid paper- 
jacket of this novel suggests that the contents are sheer 
melodrama, in fact its tale of a more than ordinary affection 
between one brother for another is thin-spun romance. That 
late in life the brothers learn there is actually no blood bond 
whatever between them only makes more dramatic the clash 
of jealousies between the younger and more picturesque man’s 
wife and the older, protective brother. All the six principal 
characters are vague but likeable. The nom de plume of the 
author cloaks the identity of a writer said te be unknown even 
to his—or is it her ?—-publishers, but who certainly has the art 
of creating an innocuous tale of the kind most suited to 
family reading. Scenes at a Public School and Cambridge, 
and pre-War town and country life are described, while the 
extremely sentimental tale is unfolded in straightforward 
but sometimes saccharine style. 

HANDS UNSEEN. By Herman Landon. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Landon’s plot is almost too full of entangle- 
ment. There are innocent men involved in shady deeds, 
criminals who take up crime from the noblest of motives, 
betravals and cross-betrayals, mysterious vanishings, heroines 
in distress—enough substanee for a dozen detective stories. 
But all this complexity is very well managed, and we are quite 
thankful for the profusion of incident with which we are pro- 
vided. “The Grey Phantom ”’ gets himself into many tight 
corners before he clears himself of a charge of murder, rescues 
his fiancée’s father from the clutches of a cold-blooded 
scoundrel, solves a few notable * mysteries,” marries the 
girl and settles down to a peaceful life. 


PLEASANT NOVELS 


WE, all of us, have a favourite day-dream as to what we 
should do if we were given a considerable sum of money. 
Audrey Farrant, Mr. Whitelaw’s heroine in The Island of 
Romance (Holden and Co., 7s. 6d.) wins a Derby sweepstake 
and contrives to make the most of her luck. She goes to 
a mythical island kingdom in the Mediterranean and there 
enjoys the most thrilling adventures in company with 
her fiancé. Revolutions, secret service and _ treasure 
hunting, all are touched on, and if only ** Maratia’’ were a 
rather more credible place the story would be exciting reading. 
As it is, the modern middle-class characters do not make a 
coherent whole with their imaginary setting. * * * Mr. 
J.S. Fletcher in The Massingham Buiterfiy (Herbert Jenkins, 
7s. 6d.) has given us a collection of excellent mystery stories. 
They are thrilling without being gruesome and have an 
element of unexpected humour in them. * * * It is always 
exciting to see what new and ingenious plot Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim has created. The Prodigals of Monte Carlo 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) is the story of the last 
fling of a baronet, who has received his death sentenee from 
a Harley Strect specialist. However, the specialist turns 
out to be a fraud (perhaps unfortunately for the baronet) 
and the hero finds himself alive and married to his mani- 
curist. * * * The Dangerfield Talisman (Benn, 7s. 6d.), by 
Mr. J. J. Connington, is an original and interesting mystery 
story concerning the famous Dangerfield Talisman and the 
unravelling of the Dangerfield secret by a guest at a house 
party. The characters are well and humorously drawn. * * * 
De Quincey’s Murder as a Fine Art may have been the 
inspiration of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ new collection of short 
stories, Peacock House (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), for with one or 
two exceptions all the tales have murder as their subject. 
They are all exciting and ingenious, but there is no denying 
that the cumulative effect is a certain belittling of the sanctity 
of human life. * * * Matthew Osborne, the hero of 
Dazzle, by Clare Thornton (Philip Allan, 7s. 6d.), was a young 
gentleman with an exceedingly weak head, for the publication 
of one successful novel was suflicient to turn it. Valetta, 
Matthew's wife, is described as a * fighter,” and the foes which 
she has to combat are her husband’s laziness and flirtations. 
The story deals with the new-rich and new-poor. It is compe- 
tently written but lacks vitality. * * * One feels that such 
unhappy girls as are condemned to batten on * margarined 
bread, salted ham, and cool and congealing eggs’? must love 
a work in which there is much talk of Ciro’s, where the 
cocktail (its leading motif) foams throughout the pages as on 
the cover, wherein we read of “ twilit kisses,” and where 
Mildred Atkinson draws * luxuriantly into her lungs the scent 
of Chypre.” The friendly publisher remarks that Mr. Alec Waugh 
in Love in these Days (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) by looking 
life in the.face is apt to annoy the hidebound, So we know 
just where we are. 


7 i 
COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT 
HARVEST AND PARTRIDGES. 

With what completeness harvest hides and protects wild 
life over English fields may be inferred from the experience of 
the first two weeks of September on the stubbles. The owner 
of a country estate, who is a good and eager observer, said to 
me in August that even his old partridges had suffered from 
weather, maladies and vermin. After September opened, he 
himself walked over a good part of his property and saw no 
coveys, but only a few barren pairs. He apologized to his 
guests on the first shooting day for the poor sport he was going 
to show them ; but his prognostic Was wrong and his apology 
needless. ‘The coveys were many and were large; and the 
sport fast and furious. There are bad patches, where birds 
are few; but on the only three shoots of which I have had 
special knowledge this year there has been the same gap 
between expectation and realization. The admirable clover, 
lucerne, sainfoin or roots proved an impenetrable covert, till 
they were walked in line and the furtive coveys were forced 
to rise, 

* * it * 
LANDLORDS AND WEEDS. 

How many small interesting facts are only discovered by 
help of such thorough peregrinations as a sportsman makes 
early in September. The fields belonging to different farmers 
announce, much better than a specimen of their handwriting, 
the character of the men. Personally I have never seen so rich 
a harvest and such dirty fields cheek-by-jowl. The thickest 
cover in any field, not excluding clover, was provided by a crop 
that consisted wholly of thistles, biennial and perennial, 
docks, twitch, black bents, dandelion and a mass of the minor 
The thistles were at the busiest moment of 
seed distribution. The down floated seeds broadcast over 
the excellently cleaned fields of a neighbour. The 
clothes of anyone who walked through the field carried 
off scores. No bird or quadruped could enter that covert 
and not thereafter distribute seeds wherever it travelled. 
Is it really true, as some land-owners declare, that 
there is no protection against such ‘“* sowers of tares”’? In 
one case that came under my notice the County Council 
wished to interfere ; but a member of their Agricultural Com- 
mittee who went to spy out the land was chased off by the 
indignant farmer ; and that proved the final step in reform, 
The country is full of rat and weed breeders, who do injury 
to their neighbours and to the nation with absolute impunity, 

* * as * 
A Hare's SANCTUARY. 

A good many anecdotes have been told recently of the 
sudden appeal of birds and other animals to mankind at times 
of stress. The best incident that I know of was told me by an 
Englishman exploring in Canada. He was in the North-West 
in winter, and across the snow saw a white ermine pursuing 
a white hare, which from terror or weariness was nearly at the 
end of its tether. But just in time it caught sight of friendly — 
or less hostile—man, ran up, crouched between his legs, 
though he earried a gun, and there abided. The ermine took 
a circle or two round man and hare and then made off. As 
soon as it had vanished the hare stood up and lolloped off in 
English hares have a like sense. I 


annual weeds. 


the opposite direction. 
knew one garden in the Midlands where hares always sought 
sanctuary on the occasion of the yearly (and most unpleisant) 
coursing meeting. 

* # * * 
A Burp Pic’s Frrenp. 

A great many animals help one another in distress, though 
none rival the mothers in this regard, unless it be the male 
partridge. The best example that ever I can quote concerns 
the behaviour of that romantic animak of domesticity, a 
Middle White sow. She is in the same Kentish field with a 
number of other sows of which one is stone blind. The blind 
sow cannot be induced to move either by blows or wheedling ; 
but waits patiently and never in vain for her companion, 
With this friend she moves so freely about the field that for a 
jong while the blindness passed unnoticed by her keeper. The 
companion seldom actually touches the blind sow, but con- 
ducts her by low friendly grunts, and day in, day out, is wholly 
devoted to her blind companion, who is helpless without her. 
I suppose the pig comes rather high in the scale of animal 
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intelligence. It quite certainly is ‘the cleanest of all domestic its tariffs) in the way of the debtor countries redeeming 


animals, except the cat, and when given suitable housing has 
a sanitary precision of almost Mosaic strictness. ‘The sheep 
comes very low in the scale, but like the pig has an inex- 
plicable knowledge of the time of day, if feeding arrangements 
are at all regular. 

* * * 
Gerts AND LAWN TENNIS. 

A plea from a schoolboy has reached me on the subject of 
lawn tennis as contrasted with cricket. He laments that when 
he comes home for the summer holidays he finds himself 
greatly inferior to his sisters—and other people's sisters—in 
the art and craft of striking a lawn tennis ball. The girls, he 
says, are taught by the best instructors and have the advantage 
of a multitude of courts—in some girls’ schools as many as two 
score, some hard courts, some grass. The boys, on the other 
hand, are occasionally permitted to play, perhaps three or four 
times a term, on some master’s grass court. It is perfectly 
true that most modern girls play lawn tennis in the orthodox 
way, and therefore presumably the right way. They have 
developed a school of the game, and most of the boys play 
extremely badly and in the wrong manner. It may, as some 
mothers hold, be very good for the boys to find themsélves 
inferior to their sisters at at least one ball game ; but the 
contrast is at least surprising. On a hundred country courts 
you sce the boys cutting the ball very much in the fashion 
prevailing in the ‘eighties—and not doing that well—while 
the girls might have modelled themselves on a Suzanne or 
even a Tilden. This contrast of merit is beginning to appear 
also at Wimbledon and in most of the smaller tournaments 
held about the country. Should we listen to the schoolboy’s 
plea for more lawn tennis at schools ? 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


EMPIRE PROBLEMS 
By ARTHUR W. K41DDY. 


Tr is always regrettable when matters connected with 
finance and economics become so affected by political 
considerations as to cause them to become mere party 
cries. In no direction is this demonstrated more clearly 
than as regards the vexed question of Free Trade and 
Tariff Reform. There are probably not a few Free Traders 
who would be disposed to give the Government of the 
day a certain amount of latitude to deal with extreme 
circumstances and particular problems, and equally 
there are not a few Tariff Reformers who would admit 
the dangers which may lurk in any system of Protection. 
Such latitude, however, is usually rendered difficult by 
the tactics of the extremists on either side. 
Post-War ConpbiTIons. 

I am constrained to make the foregoing general 
observations because they seem to have a strong bearing 
upon any reference to the subject of Empire Finance 
and I want, if it is pessible, to make some comments on 
this very important subject, without entering into the 
realms of political or even of financial controversy. 
In not a few quarters in the City which are certainly 
not concerned with any political nostrums, the view is 
held that there was never a time when the financial and 
economic strength of the Empire required to be more 
closely welded. One of the consequences of the recent 
War has been to give the United States an enormous 
impetus in everything making for economie and financial 
supremacy, and this overwhelming indebtedness of 
various countries to the United States not only tends to 
threaten a kind of economic vassalage on the part of 
the debtor countries, but, by its effect upon the inter- 
national exchanges, the financial recuperation of Europe 
is undoubtedly hindered. 

A Dirricutt Position. 

Without entering into the question of War Debts 
and so forth, and accepting for the moment the simple 
fact that the United States holds to the letter of the 
Bond and is also disposed to place obstacles (through 


their obligations through the adequate export of goods 
and services, it is clear that these same debtor countries 
‘an leave no stone unturned in their efforts to create 
conditions calculated to enable them to overcome some 
of the difficulties of the situation. And, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, there is little doubt that much might 
be done by welding more closely the economic power of 
the Empire as a whole. 
CONCENTRATING Empire STRENGTH. 

To cite only a few examples of the direction which 
such co-operation might take, it is clear that not only 
would some of our labour and economic problems be 
aided by a carefully considered scheme of emigration to 
Oversea Dominions from this country, but that the 
reflex action of such a pokey in the increased develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Oversea Dominions would 
react to the advantage of Great Britain and the Empire 
asa whele. Again, there can be no question that amidst 
the present post-War conditions our own economic 
position would be greatly strengthened if our imports, 
especially of foodstuffs, were to come more freely from 
within the Empire and iess from the United States and 
other foreign countries, with reciprocity on the part of 
our Dominions. The same principle should, of course, 
also be extended to the carriage of goods in Empire ships, 
and Empire strength and the British trade balance would 
alike be improved thereby. Such matters, rightly 
considered, have nothing to do either with Free Trade or 
Protection, but they have much to do with the -new 
conditions resulting from the War, under which the 
United States has obtained such a lead over other coun- 
tries. Even politically and in days when, as we hope, 
large armaments are likely to give place to forces of a 
more civilized and moral character, it would be all to the 
good and in the cause of Peace, if the whole power of a 
united Empire should find greater expression. 

SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS. 

During the past few weeks there have been one or two 
developments in the City which heve given great satis- 
faction to those who are imbued with a desire for the 
greater development of our Oversea Dominions, and the 
concenttation of the Empire’s resources. I referred a 
fortnight ago in the columns of the Spectator to the fact 
that Mr. Reginald McKenna of the Midland Bank, and 
Mr. E. R. Peaceck of Messrs. Baring Brothers, had been 
invited to join the London Board of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and the event was quickly hailed in the City as 
a mark of desire on the part of the greatest industry 
in Canada of strengthening its link with Great Britain, 
while it also marked an appreciation on the part of two 
of our foremost bankers of the intimate connexion be- 
tween the progress of Canada and the well-being of Great 
Britain and of the Empire as a whole. Largely by reason 
of the curtailment of our own resources, most of the 
financing of Canada during the past decade has, taken 
place either internally or as the result of loans from the 
United States, and after passing through a difficult period 
Canada is now displaying greater financial and industrial 
prosperity than for many years past. 


A Dispute Serriep. 

A still further cause for satisfaction following closely 
upon the appointments I have just referred to has now 
risen, however, out of the fact that the two gentlemen 
named, together with Sir George May of the Prudential 
Assurance Company and Mr. Berdoe-Wilkinson of the 
Stock Exchange firm of Mullens, Marshall, accepted an 
invitation from the Canadian National Railways and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Bondholders’ Committee to 
endeavour to reach an amicable settlement of certain 
points in dispute between the Stockholders’ Committee 
and the Canadian authorities. The dispute was one of 
very long standing arising out of the absorption some 
years ago of the Grand Trunk system by the Canadian 
Government. I do not propose to go into the details 


of the matter, but I think it might fairly be described by 
saying that while the legal point raised by the holders of 
Grand Trunk Pacific Debenture Stock was one which 
conceivably could only have been determined by pro- 
tracted litigation, the moral claim was fairly apparent. 
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Fi COMPANY MEETING. 
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te CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
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: ; COMPANY. 

it ATTRACTIVE REORGANIZATION SCHEME. 

{ 
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Presiding at the Annual General Meeting of the Crittall Manufac- 
| turing Company, Ltd., held on Monday, Mr. F. H. Crittall, Chairman, 
mn moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, stated that the 

protit earned during the past year amounted to £114,085 Is. 7d., 

h WY APPOINTMENT, which he thought might be considered as very satisfactory, showing, 
y : as it did, an increase of £43,922 2s. lid. This, with their share 
e premium account and the amount brought in, enabled them to 
0 bring the dividend on the Participating Preference Shares up to the 
} maximum of 10 per eent. for the vear, to place £40,000 to Reserves 

eC e| | raising these funds to £54,650, to write off preliminary expenses 


over £6,000, to pay 15 per cent. on the Ordinary Share Capital, 


e and to carry forward £15,355, as against £6,381 brought in. 
Having reviewed the operations of the past year the Chairmen 
= [Oug -~ continued : 


In the remerks I have just made, 1 hope I have succeeded in 
\ |} conveying to you a clear picture ot our organization, the basis upon 
} whieh it has been established, and of the undoubted possibilities 
that await us in the further development of our plans. 

® I have told you of the capacity of our plants, that our Sales 
continue to show substantial increases, and of the necessity we felt 








, } 
. 
ebos : 
i | rtain extensions of a minor nature to be completed, which will 


t 
further improve our capacity and efficieney. 
SAL I The question of the effective distribution of our produets is one, 
| as L have alread; ited, that hi t { the st attention 
| 





for making ourselves more self-contained by erecting and equipping 
additional manufaeturing units for fittings, &e., which fittings we 
have hitherto obtained from outside sources. 

Wa 


have also found it essential to provide more adequate aecom- 
, 


modation for our clerical staff in London, to which we propose to 
transfer our Selling Organization and Show Rooms’; there are els 


ady indics has occupied earne 
of your directors ; it is fundamental that our customers should be 





in or near their immediate locality 


° | lh a position to obtain windows 
as-and when they roquire them. Therefore, to meet this situation, 
it ts our intention to establish Depots or Warehouses in selected 
areas ; we recently opened such a Depot at Leicester with most 
gratifying results, and we are confident that the extension of this 


Jan on the lines | have indicated will prove most profitable. 
b 


" M a t th - H. f L da . A circular which is being osted to the shareholder to night 
Supplie o 1c ouse oO ords. invites your approval to the asec for the rearrangement of 
CS 290 the company’s e is 
judgment of your directors, will prove advantageous to all shave- 
holders, and to the future prosperity of the company, aml also 
provides the additional capital required for the necessary further 
devi lopms nts, 

, ition of the rearrangement of our capita I 
received the most careful consideration of your Board, they being 
anxious to formubate a Scheme under which the maximum benefits 
in « very respect may accrue to existing shar holders, for it will be 
appreciated that in other cireumstances it might be difficult to 
obtain this new capital without prejudicing the pesition of all 
existing shareholders owing to the present high rate of interest, 
including the participating rights paid on the Preference Shares. 

The Scheme is shortly as follows: It is proposed fhat the present 
Preference Shares shall as from June Ist, 1926, be replaced, by 
Debenture Stock, Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares in such 
proportions that every ten present Preference Shares (and so in 
proportion for less numbers than ten) will as from that date be 
represented by £3 of Six per cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock, 
£4 of Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares and £3 of 
Ordinary Shares, and that in addition each holder of existing 


Preference Shares will have a transferable right to subscribe for one 

7 ETTER Ordinary Share ranking pari passu with the existmg Ordinary 
bid } Shares as from June Ist, 1926, at a price of 25s. per share for every 

two of the present Preference Shares held by him. Fractions of 


. : . - . Jebenture Steck and Shares will not be issued, but arrangements 
F you desire eleciric light in your country home 


. : ° : have been made, whereby, if the Scheme is approved, such fractions 
install Petter-Light, the ideal self-contained will be realized to advantag 


petrol-parafhin electric lighting plant. Here are In order to give effect to the provisions of the Scheme and to 


: ake ample provision for the rapidly expanding business of the 
s sw , s re all y—~eaceieadoes I eae e. ; 
some reasons why you should choose it before Company, it is necessary to increase the nominal Share Capital by 


ting capital in a manner which, in the considered 
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Tree, 





e. 


others : — a | £600,000. The Company will akko create £500,000 Bix per cent. 
3 1. It is so simple that it can  earried out withoxt disturbance | Debenture Stock, of which £150,000 will be issued to the existing 
= be operated by the gardener cr by leading electrical engineers | Preference Shareholders, leavmg £350,000 tor future issue. 
= maid. everywhere. I'he Share Capital as rearranged will consist of £500,000 Seven 
~ : . # | per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares and £1,000,000 Ordinary 
a 2. Running costs ere very 5. A small plant, suitable for = & | Shares, and, when the Scheme is carried out, the issued Capital 
a 4 4 . . ‘3 = oe 
low, as thousands of testimonials lighting a bungelow or average will be £200,000 Preference Shares and £600,000 Ordinary Shares. 
prove. house, con be purchased for £80 | The re will, therefore, be availabie, in addition to the £350,000 
3. The Petter engine can be complete, on payment out of | Debenture Stock, £350,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference 
disconnected immediately from ‘come terms, to surt customers | Shares and £460,000 Ordinary Shams for future issue as required 
the dynamo, and used to drive convenience. by vagy Mae se cle — ments - the a yore sito 
- Jn the basis of the proposed Capital and payment of the same 
a pump, circular saw, etc. : . . pro} I ’ ; : 
- , 6. Made by . firm with 30 rate of dividend, viz., 15 per cent. on the Ordinary Share Capital 
4. Petter-Light Phants can be years experience in oil-engine } thereof, the effect of the Scheme will be that the dividend accruing 
promptly installed end wiring manufacture. to the Preference Shareholders from their eonverted' and new 
Now is the time to instal] Petter-Light, holdings will be increased from 10 per cent. to about It} per eent. 


° . per annum. Moreover the Directors anticipate great expansion of 
The Light that Never Fails. business which will be shared by the present Preference Shas 
— — F holders through their holdings of Ordinary Shares. : 

Wrile for « ualogues end full pariiculars: | The Directors have very carefully considered the Scheme in 


PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND. §{) potir cinco of stmmchokivrs and they unanimously recommend it 








ot holders 


London Office & Showrooms: 75b Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. for aces ptance with every nfidence. 
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All experience, however, goes to show that moral claims 
are not always easy for corporate bodies or for Govern- 
ments to grant. Consent has to be wrung from many 
interests and, when the claim is pressed by those outside 
the country, moral claims and _ political expediency 
often have an awkward knack of clashing. Nevertheless, 
it would have been a matter for infinite regret if this 
particular dispute had been allowed to drag on for some 
interminable period, or if it had been scttled on any 
lines caleulated to leave a bad feeling in the minds of 
any of the parties concerned. 
Mora CLam Recocnizep. 

In the present instance, therefore, a satisfactory 
feature has been the recognition alike by political and 
business interests both here and in Canada of what 
may be termed the strong character of the moral claims 
of the Grank Trunk Pacific stockholders, and although 
the proposal now made by the Canadian National 
Railways, approved by the four special advisors already 
mentioned and accepted by the Stockholders’ Committee, 
has. to be ratified by the Canadian Government, there 
seems every reason to suppose that such ratification 
will follow and that the outcome of the dispute is one 
which may be regarded as in harmony with what might 
have been expected in any dispute where the credit 
of Empire finance was at stake. 

Tne IMPENDING CONFERENCE. 

In what I have said concerning the desirability of 
financing to our utmost the development of Oversea 
Dominions I have not overlooked the important con- 
cession already given to those Dominions in_ their 
borrowing transactions by the inclusion of their Loans 
in the category of trustee securities. This means that 
their borrowings are effected on almost as good terms 
as those of the British Government itself, and it is just 
wossible that the fact is not always sufliciently appreciated 
some of the Dominions. Nevertheless, and bearing 
in mind the imminence of the impending Colonial Con- 
ference, I would again emphasize the point made earlier 
in this article, namely, that while there has never been 
lacking motive for cementing the bonds of Empire by 
the closest possible financial and commercial relations, 
that motive derives fresh impetus at the present time from 
the financial and economic conditions arising out of the 
recent War. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


MarkInc TIME 

Purely speculative transactions in securities, based on 
contango facilities, are undoubtedly on a much smaller scale 
than in the pre-War days, and, by reason of that fact, markets 
are somewhat less sensitive to external influences, whether in 
forcign or domestic politics. Nowadays, when such influences 
are more than usually active, the tendency is rather to 
occasion a pause in the purchase of stocks than any rush to 
sell, and the last week has been an example of this. With a 
Conference proceeding at Geneva calculated to affect the 
political outlook in Europe, with a revolution proceeding in 
Spain, and with coal conferences at home determining issues 
vitally affecting the domestic and industrial outlook, it is 
scarcely surprising that dealings on the Stock Exchange 
should have been of a restricted character. It is not so much 
that there is acute anxiety as to coal conference decisions 
occasioning any particular selling movement in stocks, but on 
the other hand it is felt that the precise direction of Stock 
Exchange activity in the immediate future may be very 
largely determined by the outcome of the Geneva Conference 
and the nearer conferences at home concerning the coal 
dispute. 

* oe % co 
CONTINENTAL ACTIVITIES 

With ali deference both to the power and the willingness of 
Mr. Loewenstein to make large loans to Belgium and to 
France, the City is not disposed to give too much heed to the 
descriptive and rather sensational cables from the Continent 
indicating the munificent offers which have been made by 
that well-known financier. This is partly due to the fact that 
far more concern is felt with regard to the two countries con- 
cerned formulating sound schemes for balancing budgets and 
stabilizing their currencies than in learning of any increase in 
their cxiernal obligations. Undoubtedly Belgium has made 
good progress in recent months through the manner in which 
she has curtailed and funded short-term obligations. and if it 
can be shown that the road is clear for a thoroughly sound 
scheme for stabilizing the franc, there would doubtless then 


———— 


be considerable interest in any aid required in the shape of 
external credits. On the other hand, considerable interest j 
being taken in the reports emanating from Belgium of the 
formation of a large Canadian Electrical Trist to consolidate 
and expand the operations of the Société Internationale 
D’Energie Hydro-Electric, commonly known on the London 
Stock Exchange as Sidros, which has large interests in 
companies concerned with the development of clectrical 
energy and traction in many parts of the world. 
2% * * % 
NoBEL’s PROGRESS 
A good feature of this Company for some time past has been 
the soundness of its balance-sheet, and while ithe recent 
increase in the dividend on the Ordinary and Deferred Shares 
is scareely represented by a corresponding increase in trading 
profits, the balance-sheet shows that the increased distribution 
is thoroughly justified by the actual financial position. A very 
large amount was brought forward from the previous year, g 
part of which has now been detinitely set aside for the Reserve 
and the General Reserve now stands at £1,000,000. The cost 
of shares in constituent companies has been further written 
down and the same process has apparently been pursued with 
regard to other industrial investments, but gilt-cdged secu. 
rities show an increase for the year of about £60,000. The 
Report also speaks hopefully as regards prospects for business 
in Oversea markets, though, of course, conditions have been 
prejudiced by the stoppage in the coal industry, which has 
affected the home explosives business. The Directors, how. 
ever, express the hope that the result will be repaired in part 
by an improvement in the outcome of the activity of the con: 
stituent and associated companies, while the income received 
from general investments tends to expand. The Company 
is now paying 10 per cent. on the Ordinary and 5 per cent. on 
the Deierred shares. 
* * * 
Brick Prorirs 
The latest Report of Eastwoods, Limited, the well-known 
brick company, thoroughly justifies the hopeful view taken 
by the Directors last year and the increase which was then 
made in capital in 7 per cent. Preference Shares. Profits for 
the past year have exceeded all previous records, the net 
profit being £75,000 against £60,000, while the dividend has been 
increased from 15 te 174 per cent. Moreover, before making 
the distribution £20,000 was placed to the Reserve and the 
amount carried forward of £25,671 is still ahead of last year, 
The Balance Shect is also a strong one. A. W. K. 
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The Onepipe Heater floods the whole house from ground 
floor to attic with the genial temperature of Jun Every 
passage, landing and staircase is uniformly heated 
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~ A GUARANTEED 
1% ON YOUR 
0 CAPITAL 
FOR LIFE 


If you are living on Investment Divi- 
dends here is a safe and sure way of 
doubling your income. Buy an Annuity 
from the Sun of Canada, the leading 
Office for Annuities. From 8% to 17%, 
according to your age. A man of 65, 
for instance, gets 11% on his Capital, 
and this fine return is guaranteed to him 
for life. 

If health is impaired better terms are 
‘granted on that account. 

There are many kinds of Annuities 
issued by the Sun of Canada to suit 
all circumstances. There are Joint 
Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and 
Annuities with a guaranteed return of 
Capital. 

Why not send for details? A larger 
income would solve a good many difh- 
culties for you. And, remember, the 
larger income is guaranteed for life— 
and behind the guarantee is a Com- 
pany with Government Supervised 
Assets of over £62,000,000. 

In confidence, write, giving exact date 
of birth, and amount invested, or to 
invest, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
House, Victoria Embankment (near 


Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund wi on we ae Yen 83,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, _Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 


The Bank bays and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
Places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 

K. YANO, London Manager. 


London Office 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) . . £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - . ° . £2,464.704 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) .- - £40,790,229 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Eranch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited 








Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 


Chairman - . 


By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
The son 


| 
The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. | 
} 


much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits, 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 








Write for particulars to the Secretary at: | 














196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 








Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commissiog 


adbury 


means Quality 
See the name “ Qadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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When your voice 
lacks resonance 


It is a wise precaution, 
when the throat is a trifle 
sore or when the voice is 
dry and husky, to carry 
a tin of “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastilles. Their 
soothing quality, derived 
from juice of ripe black 
currants and pure gly- 
cerine, relieves “tightness” 
or soreness of the throat 
and facilitates the 
pleasant interchange of 
conversation. 


Allenburys 
Gucerme © PASTILLES 


Packed in distinctive tin boxes 
containing 

2o0z. + 8d. 4oz. + 1/3 

8oz - 2/3 llb - 4/3 


Your Chemist Stocks Them 


LLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 


37 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY and 
SWEETNESS. 


Here is a good old- 
fashioned tobacco—per- 
haps the only one you 
can buy to day. It is From MOST coop Torac- 
air-cured, sun-dried, pure CONISTS IN 1 & 202, PACKETS, 
Virginia leaf, aged in OR 31M. SILVERED TINS AT 
yood and cut from the Is. 2d. PER OZ. In case of 
wood an dificuity in obtaining Four 
cake. _Its sweetness and Square locally, write direct 
fine rich flavour are to manufacturers, enclosing 

2 ¢ sas . money for quantity required. 
proot positive of its This will be sent Post Free. 
quality, age and method Please also enclose name « 
of manufacture. address of your Tobace 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Maafrs. PAISLEY. 
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~ $PANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 
For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 






































or Local Agents everywhere. 
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Z Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton, 


wi 
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NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS.. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Full Particulars Apply to 


'THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 


smemenmadsemmaeieill 


Basen 





FOURTH WORLD TOUR 


Organised and Accompanied by N. S. Bishop, F.R.G.S. 
Leaves London, November 12th, 1926, visiting:— 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
MANCHURIA, KOREA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
Nov. 12.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Jan. 14.—WORLD TOUR, omitting INDIA, BURMA. 
Particulars from N. S$, BISHOP, F.R-.G.S., 15) Auckland Rd., London, S.E-19 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
SEPTEMBER 13th, 14th and 15th.—GEORGE WALSH and WANDA 
HAWLEY in ** PLUCK "*; JEANNE DE BALZAC in ‘** SALAMMBO,” 
from the novel by Gustave Flaubert; Felix, &c. SEPTEMBER 16th, 
17th and i#th._-ALICE JOYCE and WARNER BAXTER in Fanny 
Hirst’s prize story, **‘ MANNEQUIN"; JANE NOVAK and Little 
Billie Jean in ‘* LURE OF THE WILD,” Comedy, «c. 


























BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 


and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 
Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
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La Corona 


HalfaCorona 
CIGARS 


now. bear a ring 
with the words 


La Corona 
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FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY ”% 


THE RT. HON. THE 


EARL or BIRKENHEAD, rc. 


(Illus. 24/- net) 

A Review by one of England’s greatest Lord Chancellors. 
In this book the Earl of Birkenhead in his inimitable 
manner tells the story of some of the most historic 
trials. Mary Queen of Scots, Colonel Blood, 
Warren Hastings, Captain Kidd, and Eugene Aram 
are some of the notabilities whose trials he reviews. 
An interesting sidelight on legal history during the 
last three hundred years. First Edition nearly 
exhausted. Second Edition at press. 


THE FIRST WORLD 
FLIGHT 


6» LOWELL THOMAS 


(Illus. 24/- net) 
Author of “ With Lawrence tn Arabia.” 


“Indispensable to anyone interested in the subject 
of flight. But to anyone interested in something still 
more universal in its appeal, the courage that can go 
with skill, the recklessness that can join hands with 
calculation and forethought—in a word, the qualities 
of a pioneer—the book will come as a revelation. 
It is also a great romance.”—Daily Express. 





HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 











A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of every support. | 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


President: 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions, 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. g 
Chairman ani Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A 
Deputy Chairman: F. H CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘‘ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Bankers : 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 


























IRON 


FENCING, GATES, &c. 


C77 “ 

By 

Ws 
Ye 
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ast . 

Catalogue showing many designs of [ailing, Gates, elc., free on 
application. 





BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 








WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
UCKLAND UNIV BRSITY COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND, 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS, 

Applications aza invited for the position of Professor 
of Lconemic* at a salary of £750 per annum, increasing 
in annual increments to £1,000, 

Conditions of appointment are obtainable by sending 
addressed foolsecap envelope to the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, to whom 
applications with testimonials must also be sent by 
September 30th, 1926. Applications with testimonials 
must, in addition, be sent by November 15th, 1926, to 


the undersigned, 
M. R. O'SHEA, B.Com., 
Registrar. 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 
Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
manths. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
aiter train!ng secured through Appointments Departinent. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Kussell Sq., W.C. 1. 





YVATHOLIC Women's Employment Bureau, 116 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. ‘Two immediate vacancies 
young gentlewomen. Sec, and Social Service training. 








YENTLEMAN, well educated “and with business 
experience, slightly disable | by war, desires post as 
Private secretary or similar employment. Salary not of 
primary importance. Excellen® references given. 
Apply Box 1373, Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C, 2. 





qo ETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
K THE #OURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical help so seldom foun! in choosing careers 
for Loys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have pai 
no attention and of which probably they aro ignorant.” 
Js. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 





7. ee OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 


» 





SESSION 1926-27. 

Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERICK GEORGE 
KENYON, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.A. D.Litt. 
Director EK. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt, 

The School provides the following Courses : 

1. Full-time Courses, 

2. Courses for Part-time Students, both day and 
evening. 

Courses 1 and 2 are for students reading for the 
Tniversity diploma in Librarianship, or for the certi- 
fieates qualifying for the Diploma of the Library Asso- 
ciation 

3. Special Courses, 

4. Pablic and Special Lectures on Raral Library 
systems, Library work with children, Illustration 
of Books, Bookbinding, Printing, &c., will be 
given during the session. 

The SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th 

Students wishing to be admitted should apply forth- 
with to: 





WALTER W., SETON, Secretary. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 
——===_ 








LECTURES SCHOLARSHIPS &c. 





Tue MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(University of London), 


TBerners Street, Oxford Street, W.1, 
> 





THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist. 


Students wishing to enter the Medical Schoo! should 
ayply for accommodation as early as possible. 

The University Scholarships Examination will be 
held en September 23rd and 24th. Applications not 
Jater than September 14th. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching 
the entire curviculum. 

Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics. 


VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
ANNUALLY EXCEEDS £1,000. 
Research Funds of over £25,000, 


The Teaching Staff includes 6 University Professors, 
2 University Reader, 20 Lecturers, 38 Demonstrators, 
and 4 Tutors. 





Parents ond Guardians desiring information and 
advice with regard to the Medica: Curriculum should 
write to the Dean, EE. L. Pearce Gould, M.A. M.D., 
Ch.M., F.LLC.S,, or to the School Secretary, LK. A. Foley. 





‘Vert ot COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), Uni 
versity Street, Gower St., W.C.1. Tele. Museum 7026. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist, 19: ‘he SCHOOL is for Final Studies 
only, and gives a complete curriculum for all the Final 
Examinations. CLINICAL UNITS in Medicine, Surgery 
and Obstetric Medicine are now in operation. The 
whole-time Directors of the Units are responsible for 
the organization of the teaching generally, but the 
honorary staff are responsible for the largest share of 
the teaching in the wards and out-Patient Department 
of the Hospital. FEES.—For the Final Course, 112 
guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas paid in two 
instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. DENTALSTUDENTS 
can obtain a complete curriculum at University College, 
University College Hospital, and the Dental Department 
of University College Hospital (the National Dental 
Hospital, Great Portland Street). This department 
has recently -been reorganized and equipped on the 
highest standard of modern requirements, and is admir- 
ably adapted for the teaching of Students in the science 
and art of Dental Surgery. Forty-seven APPOINT- 
MENTS are open during the year to Students, and 
paid appointments to the annual value of over £500. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the 
value of over £1,000 are awarded annually. BUCKNILL 
SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of 
Intermediate Meflical Studies at University College and 
for the Final Studies at the Medical School. GOLDSMID 
EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of 
the Examination being Anatomy, Physiology or 
General Pathology, are awarded annually in June, and 
entitle to course of Final Medical Examinations. 
RECREATIONS.—The Athletic Ground of 28 acres is 
at Perivale, and contains 23 Tennis Courts, Cricket, 
Football, and Hockey Grounds. A Gymnasium and 
Squash Racquet Court are installed in the School ; 
while the Asphalt Tennis Court, Fives and Racquet 
Courts at University College can be used by members 
of the Students’ Medical Society. All further information 
and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, and 
the Dean can be Interviewed at any time by appointment. 
Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, C.B.E., M.D., FRCP, FRCS, 
Vicee-Dean, GWYNNE WILLIAMS, M.S., F.R.CS., 
Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F.C.LS, 















ee 1L EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSLING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E,. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ed 


| ee pemect, Hastings, cultivates tndiyi. 
) uality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 








rJ\HE New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8.W. 16. Co-education School founded og 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children receive} 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 childrea 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Telephone: Streatham 4534. ’ 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climats 
J dry, bracing and sunny. A Loarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
or girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 tg 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle, . 








1ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Gir 
/ over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead, Girly 
recelved from the Colonies and forelgn countrieos with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing alr, 
Excellent health record.—-Address; The Principal, 








] UNARDARIGH, North Berwick. Boarding School 
for Girls. Recog. by Board of Educ. Prep, for 
Exams. Head-Mistress Miss k. C. MacTavish, L.LA, 





I R. Williams’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.—Endowed 
1711. Bdg. fees £20 per term.—Ap. to Head-Mistress, 





Y RASSUENDALE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE, 
Q¥ BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate 
Sanatorlum.) Domestic Science School in connexion, 
For Prospectus.— Miss Lumby, Grassendale, Southbourne, 





i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS, Private Residential 


School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,” 





ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School for 
4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
Conder. Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. 
Thorough educn, on mod. lines. Pupils prep. for adyd, 
exam, and for the Univ. if req. DBeautiful sit. over- 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing, 





I INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
4 Principal : Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 
Residential School for Girls. 
Next Term commences September 24th 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
4 Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships 01 £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat house, 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March,— 
Apply. W. M Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 





] ELMON'T SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall.—Prepty 

for Public Schools and Ri. Navy. Healthy 
situn. on Cornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from 
abroad. Ages 7—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master. 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A _ first- 
grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes. Fees, £95. 
Good playing-flelds, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 
F'ball. Preparatory School attached. Boys reed. from age 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees. 





. OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 

(Revised Edition), containing in a concise form 
the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age 
limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, with instructions as 
to how to apply, &c., and a full Mustrated description 
of life at the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.) 
“ Royal Navy House," 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 





] "ELLY COLLEGE. TAVISTOCK.—Magnificent 
A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions. Head-Master Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Hajleybury College). 


M ERCHANT Taylors’ School, Crosby, Lancs. Public 
4 Schoo! of 500 boys, close to the Sea. Founded 
A.D.1618. Scholarships tenable in the School and Leav- 
ing Exhibitions. For Prospectusof School and Boarding 
House Apply Head Master, H. Cradock-Watson, M.A. 








+ GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA., 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H. C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 





\ TOLVISTON Prep. School (Boys), country, playing 
field 8 ac.—Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston, Co. Durham 





7 1V SCHOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton.—Preparatory 
4 for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year, 
96 guineas annually.—Apply Head-Masters, 





} "ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS toarding 
School planned also as a home, occupying old 
Dominican site ; ten acres; co-cduecation based on the 


principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner—-cach child’s training 
an individual work of art. Children from five to Univer- 
sity entrance. New art of Eurhythmy. 
ticulars apply to Miss Cross. 


Tor par- 





| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHUEAD, 
4 SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education, 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hon:. Sch.) 





eo HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres, Fully ty 1 School 

Buildings. Large statf. Easy access to London. 


Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW 





‘YT. HELENS, COCK ERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
iy for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 





"Tan teaee Malvern Wells, Wores.—Happy Tome 
Sch, for Girls. Definite Church teaching.— Principal. 





(me HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEIMURST, KENT. 

Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 
(resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field, 





W ELSH Girls’ Schoo!, Ashford, Middlesex, Autumn 

term commences September 23rd. A_ few 
vacancies for Welsh and English girls at £75 per annum, 
—For form of application write to the Kev. F. J. 
Chandler. Secretary, 19 Gt. Peter St., Westminster, 8. W.1. 





W ENTWORTH. LOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal: 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, School stands in owa 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent, 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal,“ Wentworth, 
College Road, Bournemouth. Bournemouth Colleziate 
Schoois, Ltd. 


W HITCHU RCH, Shropshire.—Pub.Sch.forGirls,from 





5—18; good Boarding House; fees from £70] 
Head-Mistress, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A, (Oxo 


bg ae ar Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10 
Seccndary School. Gitls Brdg. and Day Sch 





ery GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, — Western Divis 
Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington 
Somerset. 8S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton 
Head Mistress: Miss C. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Uxon) 
Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





——— 
VICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABBISH- 

MENTS DOMESTIO ECONOMY SCHOOLS, A€c., is 
free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 

CO., 36 Sackville Street, Rondon, W.1. Lee gy 

Regent 6878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 

with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 

will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training In Secretarial Work, 
culture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 

ATER MADE TO PARENTS. 





29th ANNUAL EDITION. 
ATON’S LIST or SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 


stows Svo., 1,080 Pages. . Price 5s., Postage 9d. 

Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science and Physical 
Training Colleges, Secretarial Training and Business 

os, &c., Ke. 
Cogs, Tice also given, free of all charge. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 

———— 

CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
S ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
ere es nee, eee ane ete ee 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Strect, London, E.O, 4, 








YCHOOLS AND TUTORS, Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localit 
referred, rango of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman <¢ 

nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, G1 Conduit Strect, 
london, W.1. ‘Telephone; Gerrard $272 (2 lines), 

Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools In existence. Trice 2a. 6d., post free 3a. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








YOACHING for those taking up BUSINESS Career 

J from late Bank Manager aad business man (QO. C.) 
Practical knowledge tanght (comprehensive courses by 
correspondence and /or private tuition) in book-keeping, 
sales methods, advertising, ete. Low fees. Openings 
available—Write Box Y. #69, Willings, 33 Knights- 
bridge, 5.W. 1 





SLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour teathes privately 
4 HOW TO SPEAK on the spur of the moment 
effectively.— Write for brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 





MAUITION by Post Latin, Greek, Maths., &c., for all 
J, Charleston, B.A., 14 Elsham-rd.,W. 14, 


Exams 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward 

Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Playa, 

Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Song: Arthur Stockwell, 
Ltd,, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. 





UTHORS wanted : Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 
Piays, &c., known or unknown writers.—Claude 


Stacey, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





earn while 


| EARN to Write Articles and Stories; 
4 Tastitute 


learning ; booklet free.—Regent 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. W. 





| ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description 
4 carefully and promptly executed. MSS, Is. per 
1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000.—Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 





N ISS E. BERMAN, — Shorthand, Typewritinz, 
AVE Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737. 





| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





‘ee ATIONS.—French-English and vice versa.— 
Mrs. de Vaux, 3-67 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 3. 





: aoe RITING. Authors’ MSS. accurately copied 
ls. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.— Miss Thorne, 
32 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, B.C, 1. 





‘i RITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per 
1,000 words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





| ACON, Honey, Fruits, &c., at wholesale prices, 

sent rail paid for cash with order. Cooked Bene- 
less Hams, about 9 Ibs., 22s. 6d.; Choicest Bacon, 
Streaky, Is. 1jd. per Ib.; Honey, Canadian, 7 Jbs., 
"8. 3d.; New Zealand, 7 Ibs., 7s.; Canned or Dried 
Fruits. Send for Price Lists.—Empire Produce Co., 
Canada House, Bristol, Bankers: Lloyds. 
PACON.—Cholce streak (boneless) 10—12_ Iba. 
d 1s. bd. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS ,10-12 Ibs. 1s. 74d. 
Smoked or Pale Dried. All rafi paid. Full price list 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





Ib. 


W HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 

Ground with stcnes only. Cash with order, 
3s, 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free, Put up in strong 
cartons.—The brewhurst titling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 








GARDENING 





YVRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Roeckery stone 
J direct from quarries, Lowest pricea. Delivered 
anywhere.—KRhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





\AXIFRAGES.—Vrom 200-variety collection, 50 
h different named, 21s, ; 24 do., 10s. 6d. post free 
List rock plants.—Mrs. McMurtric, Manse, Skene, Aberd’n 








TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





I ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 

(with separate Nurstng Home). Office: 39-41 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3, Nurses for all branches 
of the profession supplied at any hour, Telephone: 
Kensington 1500 and 6223. 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 





A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift 





TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICK.—Ltt of 
150 Hotels ani Inna under ons coutrol from :— 
TRUST HOUSES, LTD., 
Short’s Gardens, London, W.C 2. 





] RIGHTON,—THE KING'S HOTEL. Ceutre 

best part of Front, Reconstruction new com- 
plete., h. & c, water all bedrms., and all modern improve- 
menta. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Tel.: 215. 





[ UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—2439 Rooms 

facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommodation 
for motorists. Heated lock-ups. Repalrshop. Dancing, 
Orchestra, &c.—-Write for illustrated Booklet No. 60, 
from B. !. Bosworth, Manager. 


-Colictt’s Hotel. Cleeve Hill, Nr. 
Luxurious, excel. cuisine. Bracing. 
Phone : Cleeve Hill 9. 








{OTSWOLDS 
/ Cheltennam 
Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms 





Mild and sheltered. A few vacancies for 

Permanents ; first class appointments and catering ; 
every comfort.-Apply Mrs. Beamish (Proprietress), 
Tudor House Private Hotel, Cliff Avenue, 


NROMER 





| ey Royal Clarence Hotel, restfully situated 
‘4 inthe Cathedral Close. H. & C, water, excellent 
cuisine, moderate charges, night porter, Tel.: 1471, 1472, 





| OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Exten- 

sion now open. Very pleasantly situated, oa quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and ever- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private Houses. Owa 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
3) guineas weekly. From 12a, 6d. a day. From 8s. 6d. a 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone: 
Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083), 





] ONDON, LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, 
4 W.1,—Sinco the War the work of modernising 
this famous Hotel has been steadily proceeded with, a 
notable instance of which is the exquisite new Ball Room 
now available for Private Dances, Dinners, Weddis 
Receptions and other Socla Functions, and a number of 
new Bathrooms have recently been added. 





I ONDON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell 
4 Sq., W.C.1. Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d. ; 


comf. rooms ; ex. brkft. ; sep. tables; red. weekly terms, 





I ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 
4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Large and well- 
appointed Temperance Hotel, Bedroom, Breakfast, 
and attendance, from 8s. 6¢. per night. Full tariff on 
application. ‘Telephone: Museum 1232, Telegrams: 
“ Kingsley, Londen.” 





\ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).— 
4 ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; 
magnificent sea views every room; excellent culsine, 
chet: elec. light ; gas-flres in bedrooms. Kasy reach sea, 
shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth. 





N ATLOCK, Smedley'’s—the Leading Ilydro, Ust. 
i 1853, 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 


pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H. 





JORTMEIRION.—Mild and sheltered Autumn and 

Winter Quarters, unique in loveliness and freedom, 

on private peninsula. Cambrian coast, cither in parent 

hotel or annexe cottages. Perfect sands, bathing and 

boating, renowned sub-tropical gardens.—Apply 
PORTMEIRION HOTEL, 
Penrhyndeudraeth, N. Wales. 





] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 

(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Asseciation, Ltd.— 
P.R.H.A.. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1. 





] OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 

bury, Glos. Redecorated and = refurnished. 
Leading County Hotel. Grams: Tophole: "Phone, 34. 
A.A., R.A.C. appointed, garage, 








\ *eeecere Ilouse, 3 min. Gloucester Rd.Stn. Cook- 
ve ing, cleanliness guaranteed. Terms mod. Reduction 


for perm. people.—Ph, Kens. 1591, Manageress. 





Bits DAVIES & CO. (Fnded. 1860), Merchants, 16 
4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. Finest TEA (Honey- 
flower) supplied direct in lead-lined chests 50 Ibs. 2s. 84, 
ib, carriage paid (for 20, 2, and 6 1b, chests add 2d, Ib.). 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 

private house, large garden, fine views. Sea, 
river, country; good centre. Guests recd., temp. or 
perm., from 50s, and 42s,—Box 1344, Spectator, 








| Office; 5 reception, 12 bedrooms, 


MISCELLANEGUS 


A —HAVE your worn clothes TURNED. Send your 
4% Favourite Old Overcoat, Suit or Costume for Free 
Estimate. We Turn: Clothes, make alterations, do all 
necessary Repairs, remodelling the Garments by Expert 
Tailors equal to new at an Inclusive Cost. Perfect results 
absolutely guaranteed. Send now for free list.—Suit 
Turning Co., Ltd. (Dept. 6), Reg. Office and Works: 
10 Duke St., E.C.3. Surrey Depot: 150 High St., Sutton, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
Value assured. Up to 7s. per toxth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 129. on Silver, 158. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not aecepted, parcel 
returned post free. Rest prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), Satisfaction 
— by the reliable firm: 8. Cann & Co,, 694 
arket Street ,Manchester. Estd. 1850 
A REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, 
d Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our cxpert tailoring staff. Alterations ani Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Speclalists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. We edinc. "Phone: Clissold 4777. 














a? TRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 
va Liberal Discount. Hand-painted “ Highart ” Ware, 
Unbreakable and waterproof. Fascinating, clev« r designs 
by skilled artists. Quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 
Goods. Life-like, seasonable Artificial Flowers.— Victeria 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 





¢ VOCKROACHES quickly cleared by  Bilattis, 

guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 
years, tins, 1s, 4d., 2s. €d., 48. 6d., post free from sols 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield; 
or Chemists, Boots Branehes, Stores. Larger sizes for 
export, lower rates 





i ,OLLECTORS.—GREEN HAT, signed, acting ver- 
sion, limtd. edit, 150, green handmade paper, £6. 
Tojuro’s Love (from Tokyo), 15s. London Peram- 
bulator, Ist, 25s. All mint state. For list of rare books, 
—W. H. Pugh, 80 Ewart St., Saltney Ferry, Chester, 





| ye FAYE'S Jerscy Eau-de-Coiogne forms a Charming 

Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
&c. Handsome caso of two 4-0z. bottles, price 143. 6d. 
post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom.— 
F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Heller, 
Island of Jersey. Established 50 years. Price List free, 
Good : sent Cash on Delivery if requested. 





Overbeck’s Rejuvenator, 
BM BROX, WoC. 1, 


oo disposal reasonably. 
perfect condition. Patient cured 
H AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professlonal services to offer, aro 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 





the many thousands of readers of the Speclator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (34 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Specta‘or Oilice, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week Discounts :— 
24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74° for 26; and 
10% for 52. 











I AVE YOUR OWN RBOOKPLATE —Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 24, Specimens sent 
free.—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer S¢., pee m, W.1, 





OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
Farming, Price 1s. 3d. Vacancies l’upils—Tha 
Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhos, Hexham 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 146,Stornoway,Scotiand, 





| EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, from the real soft 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Send 
postcard for illustrated bookkett) 8/5, Wm. D. Johuson, 





Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 

SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e. 
h Handsome Hand-colovred Pottery beautiful 
colourings ; big profits. Customer writes * Pottery 


was much admired and sold out before anything els — 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





tA MPS.—Wanted, cld coljections, accumulations 
hk) or on covers. Submit, statin price Most, 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Lridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, Lendon, W.C, 2. 











APPEAL. 





1IFTS wanted for work among natives. Crieket gear, 
WN gym. equipment and clothing, carpentry tools, 
gramophon New or second-hand Rev. A. J. Moore, 
St. Patrick’s Mission, Bloemfontein, O.F.S 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





\ THERE to Btay in London. The Lodge, 1 St, 

George’s Square, 3. W Room and freakfast, 
5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrdngement Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 





Northants borders Admirable for 
6 miles good market town; 
near Church and Post and Telegraph 
garage, stabling 
to be let unfurnished. View by appointment Estate 
Otfice, Melchbourne, Sharnbrook, Beds 


I EDs, Hunts 
Preparatory School 
12 miles bedford 


Garage, 1 acre, in beautiful 

4 position Sussex, extensive views, wishes another or 
others to share. Permanently or otherwise Modern 
con.— Box A 925, Courier Office, Tunbridge Welis, 


ADY owning small hous 
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EFFICIENCY 


Your pen—is it efficient? 


Does it write instantly, like the “ Swan,” 
without having to be coaxed ? 


















Can you fill and clean it in a 
second ? 


Does the nib suit your hand 


exactly ? 


Unless you can honestly 
say “ Yes” to those 
questions your work 

is hampered by 
an inefficient 
pen, 


Eternal Self-filling 

*Swan”’ fitted with 

extra strong gold 

nib, rolled gold 

bands, and fixed 
clip. 


We guarantee 
a“ Swan” to 
give you 

complete 
salisfaction. 
PRICES : 
444—27/6 
446—30/- 
448—35 /— 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Other Self-Filling Types from 15/- 
Standard Type “Swans” from 10/6 





CATALOGUE POST FRiE. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C.1; 95 
Regent Street, W. 1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, 


Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, and Cape Town. 
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DIABETES 
CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 


and Health Food Stores, or direct from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 
Write for Booklet Free. Samples 1/-, post free. 





Select your own Colour Ideal for 


Curtains and Carpets 


from Story’s exhibition of “* Colour in all its splendour.” 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








Sold everywhere @ VY 2% & 46 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
A FEW RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
WORLD'S CLASSICS 
CRIME AND DETECTION. With an 


Introduction by E. M. Wrong. 

«“ . Crime and Detection contains a dozen short 
flories a ad a delightful introduction (which mill conquer the 
prejudic ces of the firmest disliker of introductions), and is the 
right size and weight for a coat pocket. Also, it has a ribbon 
marker. The introduc tion is, in its way, as good 
as any of the Stories. — 

Miss RoskE MAcAu LAY in the Datty News. 


SYBIL. By Benjamin D’Israei. With an 
Introduction by Walter Sichel. 

“  .. The famous trilogy “‘ Coningsby,” “ Sybil” 
and “ Tancred,” was written to popularise the views of the 
Young England party, which were those of a pic furesque and 
patrician Socialism intended as the answer of Ari stocracy 
to Chartism. They are the three greatest politic cal novels that 
have ever appeared in any language. Indeed, they are the only 
political novels worth reading. ame F RUTH. 


ROSALBA’S JOURNAL. By 


Dobson. 


OLD KENSING 


Austin Dobson. 

si . These two new additions to the already con- 
siderable selection of Austin Dobson’s work in the “ World’s 
Classics’ series, contain some of his most typical and mature 
writing. —-Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


SELECT PROSE OF JOHN MILTON. 

The Oxford Press has done a service to us all, 
in this as well as by the other volumes published, by making it 
possible to obtain the best in English literature in so cheap and 
attractive a form. .’—CLARION. 


2s. NET EACH 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Austin 


TON PALACE. By 











PPD III II IDI DID IG III GDPIIG» 


PavavaVaYi Ti avai Via AAA ATA AYAY 


AN INVITATION 


John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., 
inspection of the Old Marylebone 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1. . 

They wiil intere 
rare first editions of modern 
bookplates that are the work of a master, the widest 
possible selection of new books, and a Children’s 
Room that is unique. 


Litt to all floors. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By intment to His Majesty the King 
fayfair 1223 and 1224 





Booksellers, invite 
Watch House, 


t visitors in valuable old books 
. . 4 
authors, fine bindings, 
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FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 
SENP US YOUR DEVELOPING | 


Phe ne: 4 WALLACE HEATON Ltd 
ayfatr 200 ’ 
\\ 


— = Sais eo 


sree 


fost Alw*7* 
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Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 














MORE 
REMINISCENCES 
OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN 


by 


Major Fitzroy Gardner 


(Illus. 18/- 


“ A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt may be gathered that not only for his theatrical 
stories that this old Bohemian’s book is so interest- 
ing, but as much on account of his memories of a 
London that has dis Eveniig Standard, 


net) 


er ared.” 








THE FARINGTON DIARY 
1810-1811 «wo. vp 


by 


J oseph F arington, R.A. 


(Edited by (ilus. 21/- net) 
> ay is something to interest everyliody on every 
page, something, moreover, which you will find no- 
ra td else. His diary is such a storehouse that we 
wonder how we could hay e done without it for so 


James Greig.) 


long.’”—Sunday Times. “Pick where one will, 

amusing anecdotes and sidelights on politicians, 

actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.”—Daily Chronicle 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 

















SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisa 
tion is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that 
it is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 


it in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been 


usual onne the last few generations. any attempts to open 
up the way for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 
have been opp sed, with the result that people have been blunder 
ing on wit hey res blind-folded. We now live in a different age, and 
the cry ‘‘ give us light ”’ is being raised by those troubled by Sex 
Problems ail Perplexities 


The two new books by Dr. G, Courtenay Beale: 


WISE WEDLOCK 


The only reliable Volume on Birth Control 


and 
REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 


The 


6/9 each, pest free, or both vols. for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and wi ll solve every difficulty likel 
worry husbands and wives. ») one married, or contemplating 
marriage, can afford to be wi ut them. 


OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give you full and accurate knowledge on this subject 


are 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
re isc as Bad THAT ond WALEACES 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES 6/9 
RG lates t work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 


A book that makes ‘change”’ a happy peri d. 
By WALTER M. GAL ‘iL ICHAN. 
THE VEIL AND res VISION 4/- 


An Absorbing Human Ste sveals the Danger of 
Ignor ance 


tha 
By W ALTER “Xt. GALLICHAN, 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 
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take your 
time mw 


© 


Take ample time over every 
pipe of a well-bred tobacco. 
Smoke it slowly, as you would 
a good cigar. 


Three Nuns is curiously cut 
into little coils; cut in this way 
so that it shall burn far more 
slowly, far more coolly than 
any other pipe tobacco; with- 
out an atom of waste; with 





never the faintest variation of 
its satisfying flavour. 


Each little coil of Three Nuns 
is. in itself a complete and 
perfect blend of several leaves. 
As the little discs burn slowly 
through, one after another 
yields the full flavour of all 
those leaves—never varying 


ee 


as puff follows puff, pipe 
follows pipe, packet follows 


packet. 


z/2 an oz. 








Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 





Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 861 








motoring. 





STANDARD 


particulars. 





MODELS FROM 
£260 to £940 


DUNLOP TYRES 


Permit us to send. you full 


wide popularity. 








HUMBER LIMITED 


COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 


West End Showrooms: 
Humber House, 94 New Bond St., W. 1« 
Export Branch Office : 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 


Repairs and Service Depot: 
Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


“silky"’ as it is at medium speeds. 


The Car of Many Merits. 


HE purchase of a Humber places you 
in the real car class of high-grade 
The coachwork construc- 
tion, the finish, the upholstery, and the very 
heart of the car — the engine — all are 
examples of the craftsmanship that cannot 
be bettered in larger higher-powered models. 
The engine and transmission are wonderfully 
silent. Even at top speed there is no sensa- 
tion of work being done—the running is as 


That is 


one reason why the Humber enjoys such 
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EXCLUSIVE SERIAL PUBLICATION BEGINS WITH THIS ISSUE. 


“MY EARLY LIFE” By THE EX-KAISER 
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All Classes of Insurance Effected 


SECURITY FIRST 





TOTAL FUNDS - = £33,924,094 


“ALL RISKS” INSURANCE 


JEWELRY - FURS - PICTURES 


CAN BE INSURED (SUBJECT TO THE USUAL CONDITIONS) ACAINST 
DAMAGE AND LOSS, INCLUDING THEFT, UNDER AN “ALL RISKS” POLICY 


THE COST IS MODERATE. ENQUIRIES INVITED, 


Head Offices: North John Street, Liverpool, and Lombard Street, London. 
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What a day 
I’ve had! 


EACH DAY must go on bringing its own trials. Other 
people’s tempers; other people’s elbows! A fight to get 
on the tram-car or the ’bus. A long queue outside the 
theatre ! 

In a hard world the Buoyant Chair is very soft. Amid 
all the noise it is perfectly silent. In a shallow age it’s 
very deep. It simply isn’t in the modern movement at all. 
It stays at home and keeps the fire warm. It is built not 


for speed but for comfort. Bless it! 


d/ 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
Prices from Six Guineas 








